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CONTROLLING 
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(A) 


FLAT 
LEATHER 
BELT 


(B) 
TENSION 


The 


Buy Power Transmission in a Package—buy nationally known CHI- 
CAGO BELTING especially designed for the UNI-PULL DRIVE. 
This, the most mcdern drive, has been proven the most efficient yet 
devised—the most successful for maximum, uniform pulling power 
—resulting in low-cost carefree operation year after year. 

Install this modern Drive Package NOW and eliminate all excessive 
wear on bearings and belt—do away with expensive shut downs, 
unnecessary belt slip and jerky performance. It is simply not 
necessary! 

Aliso included in the package is the invaluable Chicago Belting 
Engineering Service. Our skilled and experienced engineers can 
modernize your power transmission plant—they can figure out ways 
and means of increasing efficiency and production quickly and 
accurately, 

Why not act today? Phone MOnroe 6-5050 and talk over your plant 
transmission requirements with cne of our Sales Engineers. Feel free 
to call any day. 


UNI-PULL DRIVE 


We offer a complete service on all your 
leather belting requirements — a single 
belt or a new plant installation. 


Uniform Pull | 
Across The Pulley 


The flat leather belt gives you a fut 
wide, even grip across the pulley face 
Your pulling power is undivided, 
can't become uneven. It’s impossib 
for any part of the belt width to lo: 
and to put extra strain on the reg 
Furthermore, no substitute material cc 
surpass the strong, lasting pulley gr 
of good leather belting. 


Uniform Pull 
Around The Pulley 


The tension-controlling motor base er 
ables you to predetermine and automat 
cally maintain a belt tension that mak: 
life easier for bearings. It minimiz 
jerky, end-breaking starts. 


S OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKI 


GREEN f& WASHINGTON STREETS CHICAGN 


tHE USE OF 


NO. 20 OF A SERIES = 


Juicy roast ribs of beef being removed from revolving tray gas-fired oven at the Stevens Hotel. 


T HE STEVENS, world’s largest hotel, has recently installed two 


revolving tray ovens in its mammoth kitchens which have 


resulted not only in cutting the shrinkage, but have produced 
better looking and better tasting ribs of beef. The saving in 
shrinkage has been translated into larger portions to the guests 


with no additional cost to the hotel. 


As customer acceptance is the most important proof of success, 
beef sales have risen to 50% of all a la carte sales in the hotel’s 
restaurants and dining rooms. On account of its flexibility, ease 
of operation, and complete controllability, gas is used exclusive- 


ly for the preparation of all food. 


One Hundred Years Gas 
Service in Chicago 


SUT 
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THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


TU 


MORE HOURS 
IN YOUR CLOCK! 
Own Your Own KELLOGG 


SELECT- 0 - PHONE 


Automatic Private 
Telephone and 
Paging System 


Switchboard traffic jams — their 
resulting waste of time and dollars — 
are easily, surely eliminated by eco- 
nomical installation of Kellogg 
Select-O-Phone systems . . . Select- 
O-Phone handles all inside calls auto- 
matically — frees switchboards for 
outgoing and incoming ostide calls! 

. . . Select-O-Phone—at the flick of 
the dial—handles calls for from 5 
to 48 inside stations! . . . Select-O- 
Phone has proved its superiority by 
use in-thousands of offices from 
coast to coast — has permitted 
businessess, both large and small, 
to cash in on more productive 

hours! . . . Get the facts. Find 


out how Select-O-Phone can 
benefit you! 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
6608 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, III. 


Please rush your new bulletin explaining all 
the ways Select-O-Phone can save my com- 
pany money and increase efficiency. 


NAME _ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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May, April, Md 
1950 1950 194 
Building *permtS see 1,083 1,305 5 

Cost $18,585,700 $21,732,200 $10,012,6¢ 

‘ontracts awarded on building projects, 
iS Cabke Cokes: 5 aetna Senet a 2,211 2,143 04 

Cost) 2 aes SS $58,662,000 $56,581,000 $25,138,0( 

(FE. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers _..___._______ 7,617 6,413 5,3 

Consideration $6,782,492 $4,509,722 $5,091,545 
Department, store sales index _ 224.6* 216.9 226 

(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39= 100) 
Bank clearings _ $3,371,014,768  $2,922,408,696  $2,879,308,88 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District —_ $16,536,412,000 $15,353,074,000 $14,865,240,00 
Chicago only —_. S $8,256,335,000 $7,967,838,000  $7,752,551,00 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 

Number of shares traded 2 1,505,000 1,755,000 498,00 

Market value of shares traded — $43,105,332 $44,587,272 $12,852,039 
Railway express shipments, 

Chicago’ aréa> = a ee 1,037,326 1,021,185 1,230,58 
Air express shipments, Chicago area ____ 62,339 53,451 44,55 
E.G; Lagimerchandise (Cavs es ees 21,790 20,826 23,14 
Electric power production, kwh. — 1,028,995,000 1,030,708,000 936,670,00 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines: 

Surface division Lee 56,291,689 53,445,475 62,960,7./ 

Rapid Transit division — 12,533,274 12,044,094 13,759,83 
Postal receipts $9,352,455 $9,569,801 $8,846,83 
Air passengers: 

Arrivals). 2:02 2 > ee ee ey 159,155 134,947 131,8¢ 

Departures — 165,214 137,241 135,5b 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 175.3 172.9 1744 
Livestock slaughtered under federal 

inspection 474,069 477,876 439,660) 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cook; Countys 32a eee 30,407 31,030 24,62) 

Other Illinois counties 21,013 23,327 18,35) 


*Preliminary figure. 


Date Due 


AUGUST, 1950, TAX CALENDAR 


Tax 


Franchise Tax becomes delinquent and penalties of 
1% per month begin to accrue 


If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
$100, pay amount to 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of July 


Federal Excise Tax return and 


payment due for 
July, 1950 


Returnable to 


Secretary of State 


Authorized Depositary 


Director of Revenue 


Collector of Intern 
Revenue ; 
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One way to start an argument 
among economists is to pose the 


question: “What has been the most 


significant economic phenomenon 
since the war?” Among such an- 
swers as the booming demand for 
autos and the swirling growth of 
the television industry is, of course, 
the extraordinary home building 
boom which has sprouted some 
4,000,000 new homes across the na- 
tion. The story of this boom—with 
sugar-coated mortgages, rock-bottom 
down payments, mass building at 
incredible speeds—is told (p. 13) by 
Betty Savesky. 


Another postwar boom, by no 
means as significant and yet ot 
singular interest to many business- 
men, is that of the nation’s thriv- 
ing air freight industry. In five 
years of rapid growth, air freight 
volume has increased 16-fold and, 
as yet, there has been no let-up in 
the steady upward movement. Com- 
merce reviews this interesting new 
member of the freight-handling in- 
dustry beginning on p. 16. 


Homer Hargrave, Chicago part- 
ner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner and Beane, believes a good 
many public relations men through- 
out industry are missing an excel- 
lent chance to promote the interests 
of their firms. They have over- 
looked the securities industry, which 
has close day-to-day contacts with 
stockholders of all companies. Mr. 
Hargrave’s provocative article on 
this subject begins on p. 15. 


A first-hand report on the state 
of the nation’s mobilization pro- 
eram is presented, beginning on 
page 19, by the chairman of the 
Munitions Board. His article con- 
tains a host of military planning 
facts. 


COMMERCE'S “Speech of The 
Month,” by General Motors Presi- 
dent Charles E. Wilson (p. 21) is 
a comprehensive report on the 
GM’s new pension program and 
what it is expected to accomplish 
for the nation’s biggest manufac- 
turer. 


Pp eiatceton and room to grow are two factors 
that have become important in considering plant 
location these days. In the Chicago and Northern 
Illinois area, you'll find the world’s greatest facilities 
for both. 

Here, in an area of 10,000 square miles, there are 
a multitude of desirable plant sites within a minute’s 
or an hour’s access to the greatest industrial center 
of the United States .. . with all its tremendous trans- 
portation, marketing, research, medical, cultural, resi- 


dential and educational facilities. And this great area. 


offers supplementary industrial advantages that can- 


not be equalled elsewhere in the world. 


Whether the requirements of your business are 
those of a characteristically compact industrial area 
or those to be found in smaller but easily accessible 
cities beyond, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area 
offers the wide diversity to include the type of space 
you need. 

A letter describing your requirements will bring 
you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as 
they apply to your business. Or if your business is 
one of the few that, we feel, requires facilities not 
available in this territory, we’ll tell you that, too. 

Just write us. We of course keep all such inquiries 
confidential. 


Chicago and 
Northern Illinois 


Fn 


Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center 
of the United States * World Airport ® Inland Waterways ® Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population * Great Financial Center © The “Great Central Market” © Food Producing 
and Processing Center © Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor 
Relations Record © More Than 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal 
Reserves ® Good Government © Good Living ® Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY > 


‘cil 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e 


} For Seekers After “’Littleness” 


PHE National City Bank of New York has combined 
| the principal balance sheet and income statement 
figures of the 100 largest manufacturing corporations 
jn the nation with highly interesting results. This 


ae 


valysis shows that the 100 corporations have assets 
hh excess of $49,000,000,000 and employ something 
ver 4,000,000 persons, an average investment per job 
it $12,200. 
‘Seventy per cent of the invested capital has been 
provided by some 5,000,000 shareholders and 30 per 
fent by lenders—bond and noteholders, banks and 
rade creditors. In other words, more people have an 
mterest in the corporations as owners or creditors 
han as jobholders. 
Government has a direct pecuniary interest in the 
pig 100 in the form of tax collections, which last year 
mounted to $3,700,000,000 or 6.4 per cent of the 
orporations’ total receipts. As tax collectors, the 
jempanies produced even more for government than 
they did as taxpayers. Taking extreme cases to illus- 
rate, four of the large distillers paid direct taxes last 
rear of $113,000,000, but collected excise taxes of 
1,086,000,000.. Four tobacco manufacturers paid di- 
ect taxes of $91,000,000, and collected excises of 
51,166,000,000. Twenty petroleum refiners paid direct 
laxes of $744,000,000, and collected excises of $1,792,- 
)00,000. 
_ The big corporations’ biggest operation of all was 
n their role as buyers. Fifty-nine cents out of every 
Jollar of their total receipts of $57,639,000,000 was 
spent to purchase goods and services from others. 
Literally thousands of smaller and probably many, 
many very small businesses found an important part 
{ their market in this buying. 
The current governmental attack on “bigness” 
makes these figures on our 100 largest industrial 
corporations doubly significant today. Our crusaders 
igainst bigness, as such, undoubtedly do not realize 
that there are over 9,000,000 people involved among 
the employes, shareholders and creditors of our 100 
biggest corporations alone. ‘They probably do not 
ippreciate at all the numbers whose livelihoods are de- 
pendent upon the fifty-nine cents out of every dollar 
spent for goods and services by the big corporations. 
To draw political implications from such informa- 
rion would be easy. Far more important, however, 
is the way in which the National City Bank’s analysis 
shows the importance of big business to the economy 
1s a whole. The figures make it plain that discrim- 
inatory action which unfairly penalizes bigness can- 
not help but hurt many thousands of individuals and 
smaller businesses. The big company is an integral 
part of the economy and a highly useful one. It or- 


Cast 


ganizes the capital and the efforts of thousands of in- 
dividuals to do the jobs in a mass producing and 


selling economy which must be done on a vast scale. 


Benjamin F. Fairless, president of United States 
Steel Corporation, illustrated the point ably when he 
said, “The American industrial machine is a unit, 
just like an automobile. It is made up of big parts 
and little parts, each of which does its own particular 
job and all of which are intricately fitted together.” 


# Credit And The Boom 


F YOU are among those who have been feeling un- 
| ay about the increased use of consumer credit as 
the boom progresses, the experts have some reassur- 
ance to offer. According to the grantors of consumer 
credit who recently met for their annual convention 
at Cincinnati, the picture is not unhealthy for at least 
three reasons: 

I. The ratio of consumer credit to disposable per- 
sonal income is running somewhat under 10 per cent, 
or about the same level as in 1937. 

2. Collections on accounts are better than pre-war 
and repossessions of merchandise are negligible. 

3. Credits are being granted on much more careful 
terms than some advertising would suggest. ‘The 
lenders say that although many may be called by no- 
down-payment advertising, few are chosen when it 
comes right down to the cold transaction. 

These points are interesting and, it is to be hoped, 
adequately support the consumer credit experts’ belief 
that there is no ground for concern. The conserva- 
tive minded, however, cannot help but look some- 
what askance at the almost $18,600,000,000 total of 
outstanding consumer credit, which reflects a 20 per 
cent gain in a year and almost equals the all-time 
high reached at the normal seasonal peak last Decem- 
ber. 


H Stronger Money 


VER the last year there have been many reports 

of the recovery being achieved by Western Eur- 
ope with the aid of ECA. In the last month or so 
the world’s money markets offered verification. The 
franc, the guilder, the lira and the pound have been 
showing strength in dollar terms for practically the 
first time since the war. There is a move toward re- 
laxation of currency restrictions. Gold is even flow- 
ing from Fort Knox back to Europe, particularly 
Britain. 

These are encouraging signs. Although none of the 
currencies of countries getting ECA help is yet in a 
position to excite admiration in a banker’s heart, the 
trend seems at last to be in the right direction. 
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SMALL BUDGET 
ADVERTISERS 


Like This Kind of 
Agency Service 


Several of our clients started using our 
services when they were spending less 
than two hundred dollars a month for 


advertising. 


They came to us because we offer— 


Counsel on advertising that is based 
on more than 25 years of success- 
ful agency experience. 


2. Well-balanced marketing plans. 


Expert copy service in preparing 


publication advertising, catalogs, 


circulars, and other sales literature. 


. Media recommendations, based on 


actual experience with publications 
in many fields as well as on thor- 
ough studies of coverage, buying 


power, rates and other factors. 
Economies in purchasing finished 
art, typography, engravings, and 


other graphic art supplies. 


We do not request a retainer fee but 
receive our remuneration on publica- 
tion advertising from the commission 
allowed by publishers to recognized 
agencies. If you are placing your ad- 
vertising direct or if you are consider- 
ing a change in your agency connec- 
tion, we will be glad to discuss your 
needs with you and submit recommen- 
dations without obligation to you. 


SCANTLIN & COMPANY 


Advertising Agency 


612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Telephone: MOhawk 4-0873 


Recognized by 
Leading Publishers and 
Publishers’ Associations 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade 


Expressways 


Separations 
Railroads 
Subways Tunnels 


Power Plants 


Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


e Free Help From Experts — When 


the Sixth National Chemical Ex- 
position, sponsored by the Chicago 
section of the American Chemical 
Society, is held in Chicago’s Coli- 
seum from September 5 to 9, chanc- 
es are one of the busiest spots in 
the big show will be the “problem- 
solution service.” Any manufactur- 
er confronting a product or produc- 
tion problem which the advice of 
an outstanding chemist may solve 
has been invited to bring the prob- 
lem to the exposition where a group 
of distinguished experts will try to 
help him. Exposition planners fig- 
ure a lot of companies do not ap- 
preciate what chemistry can do for 
them; hence, the free service de- 
signed to solve specific problems 
of specific manufacturers. 


® Biggest State Burden—Most folks 
know that the biggest single source 
of our record national debt is the 
cost of past wars and preparation 
for possible future wars. Fewer 
people know that among the 48 
states, the largest item of debt is 
money borrowed to build and _ re- 
pair highways. The total state in- 
debtedness for this purpose is now 
placed at $1,000,000,000 by the Tax 
Foundation, a private research ‘ or- 
ganization. 


* Warehousing Progress — Chica- 
go’s Carson Pirie Scott and Com- 
pany opened a new service build- 
ing last month, which would have 
been a more or less routine occur- 
rence were this not one of the most 
efficient department store warehouses 
in the nation. The new building, 
which strikes at one of the big cost 
problems in retailing, has a number 
of unique features; among them: all 
loading and unloading from freight 
car or motor vehicle is done under 
one cover in the one-level, 11%- 
acre building; each truck berth has 
a hydraulic leveling unit; eight hy- 


draulic finishing tables raise, low: 
and turn furniture for finishing; 
mobile sweeper scours an acre « 
floor space an hour; intercommur 
cation equipment checks all in ar 
out movements from a master co 
trol for efficient handling. 


@ Trade Fair Encouragement — ‘J 
encourage overseas participation 1 
United States trade fairs, and pa 
ticularly Chicago’s big Internatio 
al Trade Fair next month, the fe 
eral government has liberalized ta 
iff and customs requirements ¢ 
goods brought to this country fc 
exhibition at such fairs. Exhibitic 
goods can now be brought in dut 
free and exempt from tariff la 
marking requirements. However, 
such merchandise is sold here du 
ing or within three months afte 
a trade fair for use in the Unite 
States, duties are then assessed o 
the appraised value at time of sal 


® Worm War in The West — Th 
world’s biggest spraying campaign 
costing over a million dollars an 
requiring over a hundred airplane 
is now in full swing in the Pacif: 
Northwest, where 905,000 acres ¢ 
fir timberlands are being pelte 
with DDT. The target of this hug 
attack is an insidious little creatur 
called the spruce bloodworm, ai 
mies of which, according to th 
Chemical and Engineering New. 
threaten $48,000,000 of timberlanc 
loresters estimate the DDT-drencl 
ing will save 12 billion board fee 
ol standing timber, and also elim 
nate a major forest fire hazard, th 
naked, foliage-stripped tree. 

° Anti-Forgery Suggestion—This i 
a bit harder than it sounds, bu 
the ‘Todd Company, which make 
check protection equipment, advise 
businessmen to devise a second, o 
supplemental, signature for sign 
ing checks. Using the same signa 


(Continued on page 43) 
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You'll see merchandise from the United 


States and 40 other countries — luxury 
Boods — “price’’ goods — world honored 
traditional names — sensational new post- 
Bar product developments shown in Ameri- 


ca for the first time. 


Choice Exhibition space still available in some 


classifications. Write or wire today for information. 


FIRST UNITED STATES 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 54 
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BUYERS! Here’s:Your Most Easily Reached WORLD MARKET PLACE 


First 


UNITED STATES 
INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


Chicago 


August 7-20 


Adding America’s Magic Touch to the 
Great Tradition of World Trade Fairs 


Remember too — this is a Trade Fair. The 
public is admitted only at special times, so 
you can do business in a relaxed, comfort- 
able atmosphere. 

Advance Buyer’s Registration which in- 
cludes Admission and official Fair Cata- 


logue $1.00. Send for yours today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dept. 186 


Enclosed find check for _____ Please send me _______ 
Buyers’ Admissions as well as Information for Buyers 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


10 


CONSULT: 
First Federal On 


PAYROLL 
SAVINGS 
PROGRAM 


For Your 
Employees 


ils 
Bheldenna 
Savings 


AND LOAN ASS’N 


—«*F id 
6-5300 


SOUTH DEARBORN 


A.J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


VA Competen f 


Engineering 


rganiza tion 


Grail, to Rendering 
Py courale and Efficient 
SPA ra eS oice 


ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
PLANT LAYOUT & DESIGN 


BUILDINGS, STRUCTURES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


COST ESTIMATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION 

PRODUCT DESIGN 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
STRUCTURAL, METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE, 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


CE ntral 6-8442 


‘The nation’s ma- 
chine tool indus- 
try, which hit the 
bottom of a bad 
slump just a year 
ago, now has more orders on _ its 
books than at any time in the last 
four years. This word comes from 
William L. Batt, president of SKF 
Industries, .who reports that in- 
coming machine tool orders are 
currently running at a rate that 
may reach $300,000,000 in 1950. 
At the moment, they are more than 
double that of July, 1949, the in- 
dustry’s postwar low point. 

According to the SKF executive, 
the revived demand for machine 
tools is heaviest among manufac- 
turers of autos, farm equipment, 
home appliances and other fabri- 
cated steel goods. Most buyers are 
looking for increased power, higher 
feeds and speeds, automatic work 
handling and automatic cycles. 

Despite the increased tool produc- 
tion, industry is still operating 
a large amount of obsolescent equip- 
ment, according to Mr. Batt who 
estimates that two-fifths of all ma- 
chine tools are now 10 years of age 
or older. 


Machine Tool 
Orders Double 
Last Year’s Level 


« « » » 

A University of 
Illinois marketing 
protessors = Ps sD) 
Converse, has come 
up with statistics to 
disprove the old adage: “The rich 
get richer; the poor get poorer.” 
Instead, he finds, one of the most 
striking economic trends of the last 
two decades has been the growth in 
the number of middle class income 
families and the corresponding de- 
cline in the number of folks in 
the well-heeled top brackets and at 
the poverty-stricken bottom. 

Professor Converse finds there are 
only half as many families among 
the two top income groups today 
as in 1929 (he has raised the highest 


Fewer Wealthy 
And Poor; More 
In Middle Classes 


Jrends tt 


FINANCE and BUSINES! 


bracket to $16,000-plus, compare: 
with $10,000-plus twenty years ago: 
On the other hand, the number c 
families living in poverty or at 

bare subsistence level has  falle; 
nearly a third since 1929. Mear 
while, middle incomes have ir 
creased about a third. 

There are several reasons for thi 
levelling off of income.- First, 
national average of 1.3 worker 
per family has elevated many fam 
ilies into the middle income range 
Second, high employment and wag} 
levels have reduced the ranks a 
“poverty” income families. Finally 
high living costs plus high incom: 
taxes have reduced many wealth 
families to the vast middle clas 
range. 


Our inside ok 
server at ia 
month’s Summe 
furniture marke 
in Chicago has jus 
turned over a batch of inside obser 
vations on the state of the nation’ 
furniture industry: to wit: furni 
ture makers, partly because of the 
housing boom, have enjoyed one o 
the best half-years in history witl 
manufacturers reporting up to 7 
per cent increases in order volum 
over early 49; furniture prices gen 
erally appear to be up around fiv 
to seven per cent at the manufac 
turer’s level over last summer with 
the result that many producers are 
forecasting some minor price ad 
vances at retail in ‘the latter hal: 
of this year. 

There appears to be a _ gooc 
chance, however, that these increase 
will be absorbed along the way; the 
reason being that, although furni 
ture makers’ sales have been up ar 
estimated 12 per cent since the firs 
of the year, retail sales have in 
creased only about six per cent 
Thus, with retail inventories ar 

(Continued on page 46) | 


Furniture Makers 
Enjoy Best Six 
Months In History 


aN. 
No 


@ The five new DIvco units shown above were put 
in operation recently by the Billings Laundry Com- 
pany, Billings, Montana. This young fleet has passed 
through the important initiation period and into 
full-fledged operation with flying colors. 


Effective lubrication by STANOLUBE HD Motor 
Oil kept the engines in excellent condition through- 
out the critical break-in period, and has helped the 
new fleet move into severe start-stop service without 


any maintenance troubles. 


Fleet operators throughout the Midwest have dis- 
covered the benefits of starting new units on STAN- 
OLUBE HD. In new engines, STANOLUBE HD stands 
up under high temperatures and thus does not form 
harmful oil deposits. It maintains strong films of 
oil between tightly fitted rubbing surfaces—which 


prevents any scuffing or scoring of engine parts. Its 


detergent-dispersant action keeps contaminants 


for this young fleet 


harmlessly dispersed within the oil until they are 
removed at regular drain periods. 


The same STANOLUBE HD qualities that protect 
engines during break-in operation also reduce main- 
tenance trouble and expense in any type of fleet 
service. A trial in your fleet engines will prove it. 
A Standard Oil Automotive Engineer will help you 
make the most effective use of STANOLUBE HD 
Motor Oil. Your letter will obtain his services. 


Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Stanolube HD 
Motor Oil 


me VERY 20 seconds, on the aver- 
F age, ground is broken for a new 
~ home somewhere in the United 
States. By this almost incredible 
round-the-clock schedule, America’s 
biggest - of - all residential building 
boom has now broken every record 
in history. 

“It is hard to say whether the 
huge, overall statistics or the less 
ignificant details are the more ar- 
resting features of “The Big Boom.” 
On the one hand, there are plainly 
sensational figures: 4,000,000 new 
homes erected since the war; 396,- 
000 new dwelling units begun in 
the first four months of 1950 — a 
sweeping 53 per cent increase over 
the comparable period in 1949; 
some $3,400,000,000 for new homes 
erected between January and May 
of 1950, against $2,300,000,000 dur- 
ing the first five months of 1949. 
_ But statistics tell only part of the 
spectacular home building story. 
The details are such as these: scores 
of new homes built in Alabama are 
sold to Negro customers for $50 
down and $1 a day thereafter; thou- 
sands of new homes raced to com- 
pletion in a giant Long Island, 
N.Y., development by mechanized 
crews capable of completing a two- 


tiem Vets can buy in this huge de- 
velopment near Los Angeles for as little 


as $93 down and $43 a month pay- 
ments. 


Spence Air Photo 
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bedroom frame bungalow in a 
breath-taking 16 minutes; acre upon 
acre of development homes, some 
17,000 in all, available to Los 
Angeles veterans for only $93 
down (for legal fees), with pay- 
ments beginning at $43 a month 
(plus a few dollars more a month, 
for the life of the contract, for 
kitchen appliances, floor coverings, 
and similar furnishings selected by 
the buyer). 


Experts Amazed 


The building boom has actually 
confounded the experts. After resi- 
dential construction starts soared to 
more than 1,000,000 units last year, 
exceeding the previous 1925 peak 
of 937,000 starts, home building 
authorities looked for a slackening. 
Advance 1950 estimates by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation and the depart- 
ments of commerce and labor 
pointed to a downturn in home- 
building some time this year. 

The Dodge Corporation took 
another look recently, at which 
time it decided that the boom was 
likely to carry through 1950. Other 
industry sources expect no less than 
1,250,000 home foundations to be 
laid this year. 

Many conditions have contributed 
to the rising wave of home build- 
ing since the war. A great backlog 
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By Betty Savesky 


America’s Greatest-Of-All Building Boom Pours Forth 
Three New Homes A Minute, But The End May Be In Sight 


of normal homebuilding held in ad- 
vance by the war and by the de- 
pression of the ’thirties was aug- 
mented by a combination marriage- 
baby boom, which vastly swelled the 
number of postwar family units as 
well as the size of families. “The 
number of married couples gained 
at the rate of 959,000 a year from 
April, 1947, to April, 1949, and is 
expected to increase at an average 
annual rate of 568,000 a year be- 
tween 1950 and 1952. Older people, 
too, are living longer, thereby con- 
tributing to this year’s 19,000,000 
population increase over 1940. 

Two highly significant economic 
factors have also fed the big boom: 
continued general prosperity with 
high-level employment and, even 
more importantly, the stimulus of 
broadened government-insured mort- 
gages and building loans. 


There have always been people 
who did not want to own a home 
or felt they could not afford one. 
Their ranks have been drastically 
reduced by the most heavily sugar- 
coated financing terms in history. 


As a result of this year’s federal 
housing act, it is literally as cheap 
to own a home as to rent. Mort- 
gage payments, now stretched to as 
long as 30 years, are often less 
than rental payments. The liberal- 
ized law also makes it possible to 
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buy homes for down payments as 
low as five per cent of the total 
cost — a contrast, indeed, to the 
40 to 60 per cent down, five-year 
mortgages of the twenties. 

The 1950 housing act authorizes 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to insure a 95 per cent loan 
on a home appraised at up to 
$7,000 in a normal cost area and a 
95 per cent loan on a house ap- 
praised at $8,000 in a high cost area 
(of which Chicago is one.) Thus, 
the minimum down payment on an 
$8,000 house would be only $400 
and monthly payments (including 
interest and mortgage insurance) as 
low as $40.48 if the mortgage runs 
for the new 30-year limit. 


Easy Mortgage Money 

If the house has three or four 
bedrooms, FHA may ante in 
another $950 worth of loan insur- 
ance for each bedroom, with the 
result that on a $10,000, four-bed- 
room house it is conceivably possi- 
ble to obtain a $9,500 FHA-insured 
mortgage. It is unlikely, of course, 
that any four-bedroom houses, built 
to FHA’s rather exacting appraisal 
requirements, will soon be built in 
Chicago and other high cost areas 
$10,000, but in other parts of 
the country the new housing legis- 
lation will certainly reduce both 
down payments and term payments 
drastically. Furthermore, FHA has 
reduced its interest rates one-quar- 


ter per cent to 414 per cent under > 


the amended act. 


Nor does the new legislation over- 
look the G. I. Since 1948, ultra- 
liberal, no-down-payment loans — 


a thankful nation’s dubious gift to 
the war veteran — have been rising 
steadily. They accounted for 34 per 
cent of all loans insured by the Vet- 
eran’s Administration in 1949, 46 
per cent in the first quarter of 1950, 
and reached almost 50 per cent in 
the month of May. 


New GI-Loan Law 

Although such combination loans 
will not be made after October 20, 
1950, the VA has been authorized 
by the amended housing act to in- 
crease four per cent, GI loan guar- 
antees from $4,000 to $7,500, and 
the percentage of appraised value 
of such loans from 50 to 60 per 
cent. This means still further re- 
duced down payments for veterans; 
VA-insured mortgages can also be 
written for 30 years. ‘There is 
another wholly new feature in the 
GI home-buying picture. The 
amended bill authorizes the Vet- 
eran’s Administration to make di- 
rect four per cent loans (maximum: 
$10,000) to a veteran who can show 
that he has been unable to obtain 
a home loan through commercial 
sources. Congress handed the VA 
$150,000,000 upon which it can 
draw in making such direct loans 
until June 30, 1951. 

This drastic loosening of govern- 
ment-authorized credit terms means 
that both veterans and non-vets will 
now find it much easier to buy a 
home. Many in the home financing 
industry are greatly concerned 
about the easier credit terms. Meet- 


ing at the National Savings and 
Loan League convention in Chi- 
recently, 


several association 


cago 


Developers of 10,000-home “Levittown,” L. |., claim to build house in 16 minutes! 


Acme_ Photo 


presidents expressed their intentic 
of discouraging as many 30-year ar 
no-down-payment loans as possibl 

Government stimulation of pi 
vate residential building exten 
also to the secondary mortgage ma 
ket. Through the Federal Nation 
Mortgage Association, popular 
dubbed “Fannie May,” the gover 
ment purchases insured mortgag 
from private lenders. Fannie Mé 
has bought or agreed to buy $1,806 
000,000 ‘of mortgages in less than 
year and its limit has been booste 
to $2,750,000,000 by the new hou 
ing law. 

Even without this year’s increase 
liberality, FHA already stands b 
hind more than $10,000,000,000 « 
home mortgages. It backed 448,6( 
mortgages in 1949, a third of a 
those written. The VA has unde 
written $4,500,000,000. 

The current building boom 
part of a money-making roun 
robin of business activity that is 
mighty factor in the nation’s cu 
rent prosperity. Every new dwel 
ing unit usually means many r 
lated purchases: plumbing and hea 
ing equipment, a kitchen range, 
refrigerator, furniture, rugs an 
other household goods. These pu 
chases, in turn, increase payrol 
and thus put more people in 
financial position to consider bu 
ing a home. 


When Will It End? 


Where will the big boom enc 
The question bothers many 
Thomas §S. Holden, president ¢ 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, warn 
‘*Even a government - supporte 
boom is apt to run its course . . 
At some stage government stimul: 
tion of residential building, if cor 
tinued at the current rate, will pre 
duce a housing surplus.” 

The National Association of Rez 
Estate Boards this year surveye 
470 cities and came up with this re 
port: production of certain price 
homes and rental housing has a 
ready caught up with demand i 
several cities. Some are actuall 
over-supplied. 

Nationally, the situation is spott 
Industry reports from the Ne 
York area indicate that buildin 
will continue at the present rate o 
better through the rest of 195( 
The Chicago Metropolitan Hom 
Builders Association reports the 

(Continued on page 40) : 
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domer P. Hargrave 


ECENTLY, I was shown a list 
& of so-called “publics” compiled 
~ by an expert, who intimated 


ime or other to all in the group. 
The list included employes, cus- 
omers, suppliers, landlords, dealers, 
prospective customers, stockholders, 
yVernment servants, and opinion 
leaders, such as editors, preachers 
d politicians. It mentioned lunch- 
eon groups, commerce societies, 
trade bodies, bank relations, press 
relations, community relations—and 
nally, to include everyone, a cate- 
ory of “general public relations.” 
mihe broker, the investment 
banker, and the members of the 
stock exchanges, as well as the stock 
exchanges themselves, evidently fall 
in this last group, for they were 
not mentioned! 


The Forgotten Brokers 


My experience over the years has 
been that very few corporations 
make any real effort to dignify the 
securities industry as one of its im- 
portant “publics.” This is too bad, 
in my opinion, because if we, in 
my business, are a “public”, as I 
feel we are, this “public” is of 
tremendous importance to any com- 
pany, whose securities are publicly 
owned or which might, in the fu- 
rail 


— 
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Securities Dealers (Now Ignored) Could Be Industry's Biggest Boosters 


By HOMER P. 


HARGRAVE 


Chicago Partner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Beane 


ture, want to go to the public for 
additional financing, 

Most corporations recognize the 
stockholder as one of their most 
important “publics,” but many of 
them are missing the boat in not 
recognizing the fact that the invest- 
ment industry is the finest tool 
they might use in reaching this 
stockholder public. They vie with 
one another in popularizing and 
glorifying annual reports they send 
to their stockholders; some even 
have stockholder relations depart- 
ments. But where management 
meets or hears from a handful of 
stockholders, once in a while, and 
has an excuse for writing to them 
only occasionally, the brokerage and 
investment banking fraternity is in 
almost daily touch with all of them. 

The broker not only meets the 
present stockholder face to face 
in his everyday business, but he also 
has contact with all of the com- 
pany’s former stockholders, and his 
potential stockholders too. ‘This 
team of public relations representa- 
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Management meets stockholders occasionally; 


tives of the financial department of 
a company, as I have dubbed it, 
has either a friendly attitude toward 
a company, its financial statements, 
and its management, or it does not, 
and this attitude is reflected faster 
to stockholders than any force I 
know of. It certainly creates a 
greater impact upon the _ stock- 
holder than do financial statements. 


Public Relations Tie-Up 


The relationship between a cor- 
poration and the _ underwriting 
house that distributes its new secur- 
ities is generally a very cordial one. 
The underwriting house or invest- 
ment banker wants the corporation 
business, and the~-corporation is, at 
the time at least, anxious to Co- 
operate. It is really a little odd, 
though, when you examine this 
process of new security flotation, to 
discover how utterly it is divorced 
from all of the advertising, sales 
promotion, and public relations 
technique, and how little is done 


i : rate 
(Continued on page 28) 
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brokers meet them constantly! 
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Air Freight: Infant Prodigy 


A ROSY YOUNGSTER RIDES A HEADY BOOM, YET WONDER‘ 


T MIGHT be assumed that a 
eto newcomer to the venera- 

able transportation industry 
would appear singularly inconse- 
quential among the towering giants 
of the rails, highways and water- 
ways. If gross tonnage were the 
only criterion, transportation’s 
frisky adolescent, the air freight 
industry, would be feeble company, 
indeed, within the nation’s freight- 
handling fraternity. But by another 
standard—that of precipitous growth 
from absolute zero—the record that 
air freight has chalked up in five 
breathless years is by no means in- 
consequential. In fact, it has never 
before been matched in the history 
of commercial transportation. 

In a brief half decade, air freight 
has shrunk shippers’ wall maps as 
much as 90 per cent. It has brought 
East and West coasts within hours 
rather than days of each other, and 
the exotic wares of Hawaiian, 


Web-inclosed bins in all-cargo plane 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


Latin American and European mar- 
ket places within overnight haul 
to continental United States. In its 
youthful enthusiasm to prove its 
practicality, air freight has popu- 
lated the heavens with an odd 
melange of cargo ranging from 
staples like women’s wear, fresh 
vegetables, cut flowers, machine 
parts, advertising matter and drugs 
to rarities like jewels, zoo-bound 
gorillas and costly Russian furs. 


Many Odd Shipments 

For sheer curiosity value, airline 
press agents have seldom had more 
fertile source material. Examples: 
18,500 pounds of unpopped corn 
sped (“Via American Airlines’) 
from Chicago to Mexico City to 
introduce America’s movie theater 
pastime at bull fights; 32 iron lungs 
rushed (“Via United Air Lines”) 
from Boston to Los Angeles to 
combat a polio epidemic; a knocked- 
down 100-foot television antenna 
flown (“Via Flying Tiger Line’) 
from Camden to San Francisco to 
meet a broadcasting deadline; 200 
monkeys rushed (“Via Eastern Air 
Lines”) from New York to a Latin 


American research laboratory; fiv 
baby gorillas sped (“Via ‘Trar 
World Airlines”) from the Frenc 
Cameroons to Chicago’s Lincol: 
Park Zoo. 

The shipments handled by Amer 
ican Airlines, whose top-ranking 32: 
000,000 ton-miles of freight com 
prised almost a quarter of the ir 
dustry’s 1949 volume, are typical c 
the amazing diversity of airborn: 
cargo. American flies huge ship 
ments of self-ripening Wisconsi: 
cheeses from Chicago to Los Ar 
geles and San Francisco (where 
with 10 days added shelf life, mex 
chants are selling 250 per cent mor 
cheese than ever before); some 60 
000 pounds of seafood a montl 
from Boston to Chicago (“12 hour 
from fish net to display window” 
some 206,000 pounds of New Yor! 
newspapers a month for 8 am 
newsstand sale in Chicago, Los An 
geles and other western and mid 
western cities. 

Among occasional American ship 
ments have been such cargoes a 
two tons of police motorcycles fron 
Connecticut to Texas, plane load 
of strawberries and spinach fron 


Heavy industrial machinery being loaded aboard Capital all-cargo plane 


KWHAT'S AHEAD?” 


the southwest to Chicago; thorough- 
bred horses from various cities to 
thicago to catch the opening of 
he racing season; 1414 tons of 
yecordings from London to New 
ork, and butter by full-ton loads 
jrom Chicago to Mexico. 


Baby Chicks—100,000 Weekly 


| Slick Airways, biggest of the na- 
tion’s freight-only air carriers, flies 
00,000 baby chicks a week (with 
emarkably low casualties), along 
ith such heterogeneous cargoes as 
iresh flowers and sturgeon crab from 
California eastward; okra, onion 
plants and turkey poults from 
Texas northward; and live lobsters 
rom Boston westward. Last year 
JInited Air Lines flew over seven 
rons of tropical fish and 28 tons 
of cotton samples from California 
eastward, some 18 tons of blood- 
worms from Maine to California, 
and thousands of pounds of adver- 
ising and printed matter. Capital 
\irlines frequently hauls bulk ship- 
ments of costly drugs overnight 
from New York to Chicago, where 
hey are bottled during the day 
air-freighted out again the 
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United ‘’Mainliner’’ freight carrier being loaded by tractor-mounted endless belt. 


same evening to minimize storage 
costs. 


Trans World Airlines flies thou- 
sands of delicate watch movements 
to this country from Geneva, Swit- 
zerland (the only city, interestingly, 
in ‘TWA’s international network 
at which air freight revenue exceeds 
passenger revenue). Recently, TWA 
flew a full plane load of birds and 
beasts from the African jungles to 
a West Coast zoo. Another ship- 
ment in the opposite direction, 
sped 500 baby chicks, hatched a 
few hours before takeoff, from 
Decatur, Illinois, to the Vatican 
summer palace. 


Womens wear shipments are airlines’ biggest year-round freight staple 


Air freight is largely a postwar 
phenomenon. Historically, regularly 
scheduled air freight had its incep- 
tion one morning back in Septem- 
ber, 1944, when an American Air- 
lines plane touched down at pre- 
dawn on a tiny airport in Coving- 
ton, Ky., with a cargo of prepack- 
aged fresh spinach for the Kroger 
Company. Since 1945, the first full 
year of its existence, domestic air 
freight volume has grown eight- 
fold and, despite stiffening com- 
petition from the rails and truckers, 
its remarkable growth curve shows 
no signs whatever of halting its 
upward rise. 

Last year, air freight volume re- 
ports Airline Record, reached a peak 
at 130,500,000 ton-miles as com- 
pared with 16,000,000 ton-miles four 
years earlier. This year the rise has 
continued, with volume during the 
first quarter of 1950 an estimated 
15 per cent above the same 1949 
period. 


Relative Volume 


One hundred thirty million ton- 
miles of freight is a mere sliver, 
of course, in the nation’s total 
freight pattern. It is trivial beside 
the 43 billion ton-miles of freight 
carried in 1948 by trucks, the 162 
billion ton-miles carried on inland 
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waterways, and the 638 billion ton- 
miles carried on the rails. 

Moreover, as students of the sub- 
ject point out, air freight came into 
existence at a particularly oppor- 
tune time. The half-decade during 
which air freight has set one new 
record after another has been a 
period of violently unsettled market 
conditions. Buyers of component 
parts for television sets, autos and 
appliances—to mention but a few 
industries beset by critical supply 
problems—have spent a large part 
of these five years belaboring sup- 
pliers for faster and faster parts 
deliveries. 

Much of air freight’s tonnage has 
consisted of shortage items. The 
auto and television industries, both 
driving hard to take advantage of 
backlogged demand, have been 
among the heaviest users of air 


freight. One government survey 
indicates that auto parts and ac- 
cessories have comprised about one 
out of every 10 tons of freight car- 
ried by air, and electronic equip- 
ment one out of every 20 tons. 


Heavy TV Volume 
Slick Airways, for example, cred- 
its its 40 per cent increase in 1950 
volume largely to television ship- 
ments. Every day Slick shuttles 
some 20,000 pounds of cathode 
tubes and other ‘TV components 
between parts makers and assem- 
bly plants with most of the traflic 
moving from New York to Chi- 
cago. American Airlines hauls three 
tons of television tubes nightly 

from Newark to Chicago. 
Auto firms have been using air 
freight to race tires, fenders and 
hosts of other parts to assembly 


Urgently-needed equipment from Chicago’s Buda Company being flown northward 


lines. Estimates are that even c 
the short Chicago to Detroit 


airlines are carrying three tons « 


auto parts a night to meet spli 
second production schedules. — 

Although air freight undouk 
edly has capitalized upon distorté 
market conditions (the  clothir 
shortage right after the war gav 
the industry one of its most luer: 
tive markets in its initial years 
materials shortages probably hav 
accounted for a progressively smahk 
er percentage of total air freighk 
volume. The industry has lon 
recognized that for continue 
growth it must de-emphasize th 
emergency value of its service am 
sell, instead, the economy of ai 
shipment as a regular means ¢ 
expediting freight movement. 

The trouble, say air freight pec 
ple, is that every shipper knoy 
that from a rate standpoint alor 
air shipment.is more expensive tha 
surface shipment, and thus man 
never look further into the matte: 
Air freight’s case is built on th 
argument that air shipment fr 
quently offers operating economi¢ 
that more than compensate fc 
higher rates. As an American Ai 
lines cargo executive declared 1 
cently, “Airfreight has proved t 
be an economical service in th 
business world because the shippe 
can reduce his investment in ir 
ventory; be ahead of the market b 
offering the newest styles as soo 
as they are released, or the freshes 
fruits or vegetables, or flowers ¢ 
fish or newspapers; increase his rat 
of turnover; reduce the amount c 
high cost store space required fe 
storage; eliminate guesswork in pla 
ing his orders; eliminate mark-dow 
sales and hidden costs involved i 
preparing merchandise for cor 
sumption,” 


Women’s Wear Heavy 


Women’s fashion wear, in whic 
style trends fluctuate widely fro 
season to season, is air freight 
principal year-round staple. It 
not hard to see why the fashio 
trade has moved heavily into a: 
freight. Women’s wear is eXxce] 
tionally perishable; the averag 
dress has a saleable life of som: 
thing like 40 days. Seventy per cet 
of the nationwide sales of a ne 
fashion vogue are often made witl 
in four weeks after the item is fir 
announced in New York. A 15 { 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Gaia“ Omar Bradley has 


said, “Our basic military 
& structure consists of two main 
elements—the forces in being and 
the mobilization base. It would be 
economically foolhardy and _politic- 
ally inconsistent for us to maintain 
forces in being sufficient to win a 
major war. Our mobilization base, 
which includes our industrial mobi- 
lization program, must provide the 
educational training and _ logistical 
facilities that will assure us of a 
quick expansion of the Armed Forc- 
es in order that we can eventually 
bring the full might of this nation, 
in conjunction with allied nations 
to bear upon the enemy.” 
It is the Munitions Board’s job 
to plan and provide for the in- 
dustrial portion of that mobiliza- 


Our industrial capacity isa war potential only . . . We will 
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eport from the Munitions Board chief... 


By HUBERT E. HOWARD 


Chairman, Munitions Board 


tion base. The board’s duties and 
functions can be divided into two 
main classes, one, industrial mobil- 
ization planning, and, two, supply 
management. The first involves 
the planning and arranging re- 
quired to produce with all possible 
speed all the equipment necessary 
to win a war. The second is the 
job of coordinating and integrating 
the procurement practices of the 
three services on an efficient and 
businesslike basis. It is the unifica- 
tion of their business practices. 
Before giving serious considera- 
tion to the problems of industrial 
mobilization, we must first know 
as nearly as possible the kind and 
amount of equipment we must 
have. Are we preparing for war to 
be fought mainly in the air? Do 


not have two years notice again.’ 


, 


we have large amphibious under- 
takings as in the last war? Will the 
major emphasis be on an atomic 
war or a chemical war? Will we 
use jet airplanes as our major air 
weapon and if so, will our fuel be 
kerosene or gasoline? And if gaso- 
line, high or low octane? Will the 
emphasis be on heavy armored tanks 
or high-speed light tanks? Will we 
use guided missiles? If so, how will 
they be powered? 

With these questions answered, 
we must then ascertain in what 
amounts material will be required 
and how fast deliveries must be 
made. 


Military Guidance 


It is obvious that the Munitions 
Board must have guidance from the 
military on these points, and that 
is why Congress provided in the 
national security act of 1947 that 
the work of the board should be 
‘in consonance with guidance .. . 
provided by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” This staff must first deter- 
mine the kind of war we are going 
to fight, where it will be most likely 
to be fought and the kind, amount, 
place and rate of delivery of prop- 
erly equipped troops. The sum 
total of this information is called 
a strategic plan. This plan, when 
completed, is presented to each of 
the three services and translated by 


20 
them into their 
total requirements. 


These _ require- 
ments are basic to 
any industrial mo- 
bilization plan and 
to carry out the 
plan of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. After 
we have received 
these requirements 
from each of the 
services, the Muni- 
tions Board screens 
and coordinates 
them. Then, in col- 
laboration with the 
National Security 
Resources Board, 
the Munitions 
Board determines 
whether the indus- 
try of the country, as a whole, can 
produce the kind and number of 
items required. We call this test- 
ing for feasibility. 

In the necessarily long and com- 
plex process of determining  co- 
ordinated requirements for thou- 
sands of items, priority is given to 
groups of items for which advance 
mobilization planning with industry 
is particularly important. The 
board has chosen 700 highly im- 
portant items for short-range plan- 
ning. We will add to this number 
until it reaches a total of between 
4,000 and 5,000 items which seems 
to be a suitable number to use as 
a base for long-range industrial 
mobilization planning. A larger 
number would involve us in un- 
necessary and time-consuming detail 
and a smaller number would not 
provide essential information on 
manpower, construction, compon- 
ents, production equipment, electric 
power, petroleum, fuel and water. 


Plans to handle 


Difficult Planning 


The interval which takes place 
between the receipt of the plan 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the time when we can give industry 
a statement of their needs is of 
grave concern. We are constantly 
attempting to devise ways and 
means to simplify this work and to 
shorten the interval. I have recently 
set up a special task force to study 
this problem and to recommend 
feasible shortcuts. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff also 
inform the Munitions Board of the 
relative importance of military 
tasks so that the board can develop 
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problems are underway 


“manpower 


industrial production schedules that 
meet the need of planned military 
operations. ‘This is done in order 
that first things will come first. 
Priority controls are then designed 
that can be used within the Depart- 
ment of Defense to direct industrial 
production and distribution. 


Standby Plants 


The Munitions Board is develop- 
ing over 70 programs aimed at im- 
proving either current industrial 
activities or at perfecting our in- 
dustrial mobilization plans and sup- 
ply management techniques. Here 
is a progress report on a half dozen 
of the important programs that 
are of most immediate interest to 
American business. 


The ingredients of production, 
either peacetime or wartime, are 
plants, tools, materials and man- 
power. When these are brought 
together at the proper time and in 
the proper proportions, American 
industry performs miracles. 

The first ingredient is plants. Of 
the 1,595 plants built by the gov- 
ernment during the war at a cost of 
12.7 billion dollars, 270 are retained, 
owned and managed by the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. These 270 
plants, incidentally, represent an 
investment of a little over five bil- 
lion dollars. 

In addition to the plants owned 
by the three services, 200 have been 
placed in a National Industrial 
Plant Reserve and have been either 
retained in standby or have been 
leased or sold with the stipulation 
that they will be maintained in 
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such condition tha 
they can be cor 
verted to wartim 
production in 12 
days. This reserv 
of plants originall 
cost the governmen 
approximately t w 
billion dollars. 

Of the 470 plant 
in the two reserve: 
441 are capable o 
manufacturing prod 
ucts required by th 
Army, Navy and Ai 
Force; 70 are pro 
ducers of basi 
materials, 25 are re 
search facilities, anc 
five are oil pipe 
lines, terminals o: 
other non-produc 
tive facilities. The military are re 
sponsible for planning war-time 
production for 371 of the plants ir 
the two reserves. Planning ha: 
been completed for 253 of these 
plants which represent 90 per cen) 
of the total investment in the twc 
reserves. 

In peacetime we do not have < 
munitions industry and reserve 
plants will not produce all the 
military supplies and equipmeni 
needed in time of war. The greatel 
part of our requirements must come 
from privately-owned plants. Just 
as soon as we learn what these re 
quirements are we approach pri 
vate industrial management request 
ing a voluntary allocation of their 
capacity for the production ol 
specific items needed in time of war 


Standby Orders 


At this very moment, the mili 
tary are negotiating with the man- 
agement of over 30,000 plants fox 
production capacity and production 
schedules agreeable to manage. 
ment are being developed. Over 
5,000 schedules for specific military 
items have already been accepted 
by management. We estimate, and 
it is a very rough estimate, that the 
three services will place orders for 
41 billion dollars worth of weapons 
and supplies in the first six months 
of an emergency. We can place 
16.6 billion dollars or 40 per cent 
of this amount at once, if necessary. 

In this type of planning, industry 
knows what it will be expected to 
produce, what the quantities will 
be, and what production schedules 

(Continued on page 36) $ 
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. HE five-year agreement between 
General Motors and the UAW- 
_— CIO, assuring five years of in- 
‘dustrial peace, was concluded on 
May 23, 1950. Such an agreement, 
settling all matters for so long a 
time, is unique and unprecedented, 
and apparently was so unexpected 
that many people have asked us 
what the big story behind it is, 
wondering how so much ground 
could be covered so quietly without 
pressure bargaining, wondering 
what motivated the parties, perhaps 
wondering how a big union and a 
big company could move so far for- 
ward so fast. 
As a matter of fact there is quite 
a story behind this agreement, and 
it goes back far beyond the rela- 
tively short period of the recent ne- 
gotiations. It is the story of build- 
ing up good, workable relationships 
with the unions based on reason 
and experience over a period of 
years. For our part, we have tried 
to keep in mind not what might 
‘be expedient from a_ short-range 
‘viewpoint, but what is right and 
fair for our employes and the cor- 
poration now and in the years 
ahead. The five-year agreement 
could not have been reached ex- 
cept for the progress made two 
years ago in adopting a formula for 
‘fair wage determination, and if the 
“UAW-CIO had not 
demonstrated dur- 
ing this two-year 
period its sincerity 
and responsibility in 
carrying out agree- 
ments. | 
Our thinking be- 
hind this agreement 
is that we want all 
jobs in General 
Motors to be good 
jobs. We want our 
employes to want 
to work for General 
Motors. Only in 
that way can we 
continue to make 
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_ Five Years of Industrial Peace 


The Background and Philosophy Underlying 
the New General Motors CIO-UAW Contract 


By C. E. WILSON 


President, General Motors Corporation 


C. E. Wilson 


the kind of progress we have made 
in the past and build quality prod- 
ucts for our customers. On this last 
depends the progress of everyone 
connected with the business — stock- 
holders, dealers, suppliers as well as 
employes and the unions. 

The present agreement, therefore, 
is based upon experience, logic and 
principles rather than on pressure 
propaganda and force. The prin- 
ciples are important and, we _ be- 
lieve, can be applied generally. 
They are: 


UAW and GM negotiators in happy mood after completing five-year contract 


1. That it is logical, fair and rea- 
sonable to maintain the purchasing 
power of an hour’s work in terms of 
goods and services the employe 
must purchase in his daily living. 

2. That all Americans look for- 
ward to improving their condition, 
and that workmen along with other 
citizens are entitled to share in the 
advancing prosperity of the nation. 

3. That the way to advance the 
nation’s prosperity and achieve 
higher standards of living for all is 
through science and _ technology, 
taking advantage of better tools, 
methods and organization and sub- 
stituting machines and mechanical 
power for human backs. 

4. That to produce more with 
the same amount of human effort 
through technological improvement 
is a sound economic and social ob- 
jective that discards the false philos- 
ophy of made work, featherbedding, 
and the erroneous idea that ma-* 
chines take the bread out of the 
workmen’s mouths. 

5. That insecurity worries people 

and that it was reasonabie for the 
corporation to assist employes in ac- 
quiring life insurance, sickness and 
accident benefits, hospitalization 
and surgical coverage and pensions 
to protect them to the degree pos- 
sible against the individual hazards 
of life. 
6. That cooperation 
and peace rather 
than strife and in- 
dustrial warfare will 
best promote the 
prosperity of the 
employes, the com- 
pany and all the 
people and even 
strengthen the na- 
tion. 


The highlights of 
the agreement are: 
aA’ fiv 6-year 
term expiring May 
29, 1955, without re- 
opening by either 


Aemé party for any cause. 
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b. A cost-of-living formula by 
which wages are adjusted each three 
months in line with changes in the 
Consumer Price Index of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

c. An improvement factor of four 
cents per hour added to all wage 
rates starting May 29, 1950, and an- 
nually thereafter. 

d. Recognition by the parties that 
higher living standards depen d 
upon technological advancements 
and the cooperative attitude of all 
parties in such progress. 

e. A sound, funded non-contribu- 
tory pension plan integrated with 
federal social security. 

f. An insurance package, for 
which the corporation pays approxi- 
mately one-half the cost, covering 
group life insurance, paid-up insur- 
ance upon retirement, sickness and 
accident benefits for all employes, 
and hospitalization and_ surgical 
coverage for the employe’s family 
as well as himself. 

g. Increasing the vacation pay of 
employes with 15 years service or 
more from the 80 hours pay they 
previously enjoyed to 120 hours. 

h. An additional increase of five 
cents per hour for certain skilled 
jobs. 

i. Union security which resolves 
the problem of union shop in a 
practical and workable manner. 

j. Retention with little or no 
change of the main clauses of the 
previous agreement such as those 
dealing with union recognition and 
responsibility, management’s rights 
and obligations, grievance proce- 
dures, seniority, work standards, 
promotions and transfers, and the 
impartial umpire. These provisions, 
tested through years of experience, 
have been found to be fair and 
workable. A number of minor 
changes in contract language were 
made in other provisions to im- 
prove the agreement to the benefit 
of all parties. 


Need Union Approval 


It is well to remember in think- 
ing about union-management agree. 
ments that under the laws of our 
land it is an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to raise wages, im- 
prove insurance plans or grant pen- 
sion plans without the consent of 
the union that has bargaining 

rights. Many people do not realize 
that this is so and think that the 
agreements only protect the unions 


and employes against reductions or 
decreases. As a result, the impres- 
sion is created that improvement in 
wages, working conditions and bene- 
fit plans are brought about year by 
year only by a union beating an 
employer over the head. Untor- 
tunately, in collective bargaining 
one party or the other too often 
tries to gain an advantage — a bar- 
gain, like buying something for less 
than it is worth in a store. The 
only sound approach to collective 
bargaining is to work out an agree- 
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Made at a General Motors dinner on 
June 13, 1950, celebrating attainment 
of monthly production of 200 Diesel 
locomotives by the corporation’s Electro- 
motive Division. : 


ment that will clarify the rights and 
responsibilities of the parties and 
operate to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

When we started the negotiations 
which led to this agreement we 
frankly discussed what kind of agree- 
ment the parties would try for and 
how we would go about it. Would 
we try for a pattern agreement for 
two or three years with annual re- 
openings on wages and _ perhaps 
other economic considerations, or 
would we make the effort to settle 
all matters for a much longer pe- 
riod of time? We said that for the 
ordinary kind of pattern agreement, 
obviously we would not try to un- 
dercut the economic considerations 
recently agreed to in the automo- 
tive industry, especially those ob- 
tained in the Chrysler UAW-CIO 
agreement after a long strike. On 
the other hand, the union and our 
employes could not expect by or- 
dinary collective bargaining to ob- 
tain benefits very much greater 
than had been obtained recently 
from other corporations in the in- 
dustry. However, we said that, 
based on some of the principles we 
established two years ago, a really 
constructive agreement of an en- 
tirely different kind was possible 
and we would be willing to do our 
best to work out such an arrange- 
ment. ‘This gave us an unusual op- 
portunity to do the kind of things 
we thought we would like to do in 
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the next five years for our employes, 
to promote both their welfare and | 
the welfare of our business. This: 
is how the five-year agreement came: 
about. 

The cost-of-living formula by. 
which wages are adjusted each three : 
months is a continuation of the: 
same principle used in the 1948) 
agreement, applied in the same: 
way. ‘This provision protects our) 
employes against inflation but in| 
itself is not considered to be either 
inflationary or deflationary. Infla- | 
tion depends upon money supply, , 
the fiscal policies of our federal gov- | 
ernment, credit policies of banks | 
and finance companies, lack of pro-. 
duction created by wars, strikes, ex- - 
port policies or partial crop failures, , 
none of which the employes or the : 
corporation have much to say about. . 

The annual improvement factor 
of four cents per hour is an increase : 
of one cent per hour over the three : 
cents provided for in the 1948 agree- - 
ment. It is approximately 2% per 
cent of average wages. Many people 
think it was arrived at based on 
what we expect or can achieve in 
General Motors. This is not so. 
The 2¥ per cent annual improve- 
ment factor is approximately what 
we have been able to achieve on 
the average in our country during 
the last 50 years. The rosy fore- 
casts of the future made by many 
economists and may I say some 
politicians in high places are based, 
if there is any hope of their reali- 
zation, on this same technological 
improvement. We in General 
Motors have subscribed to what we 
think is the average of what the 
country can do. Of course, we hope 
to do better ourselves and in addi- 
tion to raising real wages, continue 
our past policy of improving our 
products and reducing our prices. | 


Why High Wages 

I have often heard the statement 
made that high wages tend to pro- 
mode the adoption and use of labor 
saving machinery. I think most peo-— 
ple sort of believe that. I believe 
just as strongly that in mass pro- 
duction and the development of 
new and better ways of doing things 
that goes along with mass produc- 
tion, high wages are essential. Other- 
wise we'll have trouble finding cus- 
tomers for our products. 

We subscribe to the principle 
that the economy of this country 
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must be flexible enough to adjust 
itself so that overproduction in one 
area is curtailed and underproduc- 
tion in another is increased. The 
system is flexible enough, but im- 
portant deflation or important in- 
flation is going to be a pretty hard 
thing to handle. 

: We think it is going to be sound 
to stabilize a prosperous condition 
of our country, and we realize that 
one of the reasons there is so much 
discussion about it is that perhaps 
‘this is a little different philosophi- 
cal point of view for an employer 
: to take. 

: We believe that full recognition 
‘in this agreement by both parties 
— that higher living standards de- 
pend on_ technological advance- 
ments and the cooperative attitude 


of all parties in such progress—is a 


very significant step in labor-man- 
agement relations. If there had 
been recognition of this principle 
in the grievance between the rail- 
roads and the unions, for example, 
there would have been no strike re- 
cently over the useless second fire- 
man on Diesel locomotives. 


Our contract says, “The annual 
improvement factor provided here- 
in recognizes that a continuing im- 
provement in the standard of living 
of employes depends upon techno- 
logical progress, better tools, meth- 
ods, processes and equipment, and 
a cooperative attitude on the part 
of all parties in such progress. It 
further recognizes the principle that 
to produce more with the same 
amount of human effort is a sound, 
economic and social objective.” 


Longterm Benefits 
We all know that the benefits of 


technology in raising the standards 


of living of the country can be dissi- 
pated through strikes, work restric- 
tions, featherbedding, absenteeism, 
and in artificially short work weeks. 


Without a clear understanding re- 


garding this matter, we would not 
have.had the courage to promise in 
adyance a yearly increase in real 
wages. 

Perhaps this 244 per cent per 
year doesn’t seem like very much 
in any one year to the people who 
get it, but if it is maintained 
through a generation, it’s like com- 
pound interest; it means that every- 
one has had twice as much as his 
father, and that is about what has 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


New Window Unit 


Koom Cooling 


PERF 


COOLS Whole Room 
All Summer Long! 


Work at top efficiency on hottest days 
with cool, healthful comfort that only 
a Mitchell Room Air Conditioner can 
give you. Cools, de-humidifies, circu- 
lates, ventilates, filters out dust and 
dirt (removes 99.9% pollen for amaz- 
ing hayfever relief). Fits any window 
—plugs in like a radio—no plumbing 
connections required. Beautiful deco- 
rator’s beige furniture steel cabinet. 
Phone today for free Cooling Survey 
in your home or office. 
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NCE 


without equal / 


Enjoy the cool welcome relief of a 
good night’s sleep every night no 
matter what the temperature is out- 
side! Treat yourself and your family 
to real air conditioning comfort that 
you can get only in a Mitchell. You 
will reduce summer illnesses due to 
hayfever and restless nights when 
your family can sleep, work and play 
in a more comfortable atmosphere. 
There is a Mitchell Room Air Condi- 
tioner for bedroom, dining room, liv- 
ing room and den. Investigate today. 


FOR FREE COOLING SURVEY Call ENglewood 4-7500 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 
5 COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST 
EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


meglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


@ CHICAGO 5201 5. Halsted St, Englewood 4-7500 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First St, Rockford 3-5441 
@ SOUTH BEND 325 N. Lafayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 
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Only STEEL can do so many job: 


CHILDREN ARE SAFER. And so are pets, when good- 
looking, strong steel fence gently restrains them 
from giving way to wanderlust. United States Steel 
specializes in fence . . . all kinds . . . from famous 
U-S’S American Fence for farm, ranch, zoo and 
garden to equally famous Cyclone Fence for estate, 
factory, airport, school and other public property. 


FAMOUS CABLES. Since their ver 


a part of United States Steel, furnished the Tiger Brand Wire Ro 
cables for San Francisco’s beloved cable cars. Meanwhile, U. S. Ste 


y beginning, a plant that has long be 


has helped San Francisco and all America grow through the years . 
by supplying the steel that is the backbone of our nation, the ste 
that is helping, beyond all other materials, to build a better Americ 


‘S'S Gerrard Steel Strapping. Then they 
travel safely the world over, whether they weigh only a few pounds or many tor 
The strapping machine in the picture, developed by U 
and cuts the sturdy steel straps all at the 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FEN( 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPOF 
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GUTTERS GO ON FOREVER. After he fin- 
ishes installing these gutters and down- 
spouts, this home owner will never have 
to paint or repair them. For they’re 
made from U-S’S 18-8 Stainless Steel 
.. . rust-proof as well as handsome in 
appearance. First cost is final cost. 
U. S. Steel provides stainless steel for 
many products (from auto trim to kitch- 
en sinks) that last longer, save you money. 


HANG A ROOM IN MID-AIR. Quietest spot in the world is this room designed 
by engineers of the Bell Telephone Laboratories for scientific study of sound. 
The ingenious steel cable floor which lets sound waves pass through to be 
absorbed below, utilizes specially matched U-S:S American Quality Springs, 
(inset) developed by U.S. Steel to give just the right tension to each cable. 


elping to ‘Duild a Detter Ameriva 


PANY ¢ CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION ¢ GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


DIVISION » CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COM 
TEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES S 
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been going on in our country, too. 

On the other side, if you have a 
strike that lasts six days in a year, 
you have lost your progress for that 
year — 2Y% per cent of your or- 
dinary number of days in a year’s 
work. 


Goal 


Both the insurance package and 
the pension plan were worked out 
in order to assist employes in pro- 
tecting themselves against the in- 
dividual hazards of life. We think 
we have achieved a plan to develop 


Protection Is 


' 


more security for people without 
their looking to a nebulous central 
federal government for it. 

All parties recognize that such 
benefits mean some additional 
counted cost, but no one can be 
sure to what degree these costs will 
be recovered through less sickness 
and absenteeism, and through bet- 
ter morale and a cooperative atti- 
tude on the part of the employes. 

On the personal security side, our 
plan should mean that practically 
all employes are covered by these 
benefit plans. Some people argue 
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A CITY-WIDE SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
© TO CHICAGOLAND BUYERS OF EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL | 


F& 


has long been known as Chicagoland's 
most Reliable Source for Every Item in 


OVER the Entire Alphabet~ of Electrical Supplies! Now 

10,000 ITEMS entering a 4th Decade of City-Wide Service, Efen- 

IN STOCK gee will continue to grow as a Symbol of Conveni- 

* ence, Dependability and Economy to all buyers of 
Everything Electrical! Big Volume Buying . . . Big 

TIME-SAVING Stocks . . . plus a lively, fully informed personnel 
. means that you get the newest and best on the 

SERVICE market! One Phone Call to Efengee saves costly 

- , waiting time . . . delivers all your electrical needs 

from One Source plus practical suggestions. 


ONE SOURCE 
ONE DELIVERY 


ONE BILL 
CALL 


Remember just two letters . 
Service on Everything Electrical! 


ANDOVER 33-1500 


EFENGEE 


..F&G...Get Super- 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
663-671 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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that individual employes should pa 
the entire cost of such benefit 
themselves, directly from thei 
wages, but we often forget hoy 
hard it is for the average workma 
to save money for a rainy day o 
for his old age. We have million 
of salesmen abroad in our land 
trying to entice these same work 
men and their wives to spend ever 
last dollar they can get their hand 
on. We even go farther than that 
We try to get them to commi 
themselves for dollars they don’ 
have, for a car, a refrigerator, ; 
home or something else. 


It is important that the nation’ 
workmen should spend for wha 
they need, or feel they should have 
and still have reasonable security 
Basically, they are the customers 2 
well as the producers who maintait 
the economy of our nation. 


Insurance Aid 


Only 40 per cent of our nationa 
income is spent for subsistence liv 
ing. The balance of our nationa 
income is spent for the other thing 
that give us our high America 
standard of living, and the produc 
tion, sale and purchase of thes 
other things depend upon both 
confidence and ability to buy. 

The increased vacation pay fo 
employes with fifteen years or mor 
service, and paying one-half of th 
hospital and surgical coverage fo 
the employes’ families, as well a 
for employes, is an effort to giv 
added recognition to our older an 
more experienced employes. 


‘These two moves looked a littl 
odd to some people. They saic 
“Well, we can understand how yor 
might pay half the cost of the ir 
surance for the employe himsell 
but why do you pay half for th 
family?” Of course, family uni 
are basic in our type of society, an 
in addition, the unions have writte 
down the recognition of loyalt 
experience, dependability and s 
forth. In our different job classif 
cations in our plants a man get 
the top wage for the job in 90 day 
and we thought that this was a 
indirect way of recognizing som 
of the things that we feel are vah 
able — loyalty, dependability an 
experience. 

The additional increase of fiv 
cents per hour for certain skille 
trades carried out this same idea. 


inion security provision of our con- 
pact — as to whether we did or did 
jot grant a union shop. As a prac- 
ical matter, any employer — where 
nions have bargaining rights in 
ne plants or offices — has a union 
10p, not by the specific definition 
f the term but in a broad sense, 
1 that he must deal with the union 
regard to wages, hours and other 
orking conditions, including pen- 
ons and insurance. The important 
ing is to have the union security 
rovisions work out in such a way 
lat they reasonably protect indi- 
iduals against union “purges” or 
ve abuse of unionism. In other 
ords, a workman’s living cannot 
e taken away from him because he 
as gotten into a political tangle 
ith his union. 


“Wonderful Idea” 
| 


The union men were very prac- 

ical about this. When we sprang 
he idea of the five-year agreement, 
hey said they would have to think 
t over a little bit. They came back 
nm a day or so and said, “We think 
hat is a wonderful idea, and if the 
sackage is all right to us, we think 
t will stabilize the country. We 
hink the union movement in the 
ountry needs it. We think it will 
ye a blow against Communism. 
Jommunists are waiting for us to 
juarrel so much over here that we 
vill bring on a depression and have 
1 lot of people out of work and a 
ot of trouble.” 
_ They said, “Now, as a practical 
hing, we have to bring out a new 
innual model to stimulate our busi- 
1ess just like you do, and unless 
jou give us some practical, in- 
reased union security, we can’t 
rote for the five-year contract.” 

I think we hit on a compromise, 
| practical solution which I can de- 
end with anyone on either side of 
he question and even with the 
olks who want to bait the unions 
ind fight the civil war for a while 
onger. 

We place a great deal of value on 
he contract language of our agree- 
nents. Many of the important pro- 
Hisions of the contract have been 
naintained with little or no change 
or more than ten years. From our 
oint of view they are very . im- 
yortant in maintaining efficiency 
nd order in our plants, and in 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER | 


There is no great chemical secret nowadays about syn- 
thetic rubber. Its ingredients are generally known 
throughout industry. But there zs a great difference in 
the methods, equipment, personnel and inspection in 
its manufacture. Acadia Synthetic rubber, wherever 
employed, is widely recognized as “tops.” 


Your Insurance 
A gainst Complaints 


Practically all products in the durable goods fields are 
made up of many parts. Some have a very modest 
function and rarely are considered by the buyer. But 
when one of these components (synthetic rubber for 
example) is poorly made and service is required, the 
high reputation of your product suffers. So insist on 
the best—insist on Acadia Synthetic Rubber. Here are 
a few reasons: It is processed by the very latest me- 
chanical equipment—is held to closest possible toler- 
ances for non-metal cut and molded parts — unusual 
attention given to maintain uniformity of quality— 
maximum elasticity, resilience, plasticity—greater re- 
sistance to oil, heat, light, wear, age, etc. 

Acadia Synthetic Rubber is available in sheets, tub- 
ing, strips, channel, extrusions, molded and cut parts, 
washers, seals, etc. Specify the particular character- 
istics desired. Acadia engineers are prompt in helping 
you determine the compound and qualities to best 
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We specialize in Precision Shafting 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


26 North Aberdeen Street © Chicago 7, Illinois - 


Weerdon Mie 
Please!” 


A VALUABLE BOOKLET . . ONE 
THAT CAN SAVE YOUR COMPANY 


TIME AND MONEY 


Write or phone today for your copy 
... find out how business concerns, 
large and small, have profited by 
Lien’s Specialized Washroom. Sani- 
tation Service. 

Pardon Me Please, outlines a six- 
teen point program guaranteed to 
reduce washroom Sanitation Main- 
tenance costs — increase customer 
and employee good will. 


LIEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


9229 W. Grand Ave., 
Franklin Pk., Ill. 
Phone: TU 9-7330 


Keep Clean } with LIEN 


Branches in Rockford, Milwaukee, 
South Bend 


avoiding misunderstandings and 
work stoppages. They provide for 
the establishment of fair work stand- 
ards, and for the fair treatment 
of employes. They recognize the 
principle that all individuals have 
a right to a hearing over any griev- 
ance they may have in regard to 
their work. 


Popular Reaction 

I have been receiving many let- 
ters about this settlement. A_ sur- 
prising number of them favor it. 
I had a few from people who ap- 
parently still want to fight the 
unions, and some from a few who 
are honestly questioning whether or 
not the contract is inflationary. I 
think one or two raise the question 
of how little business could keep 
up. I never met a small business- 
man, however, who wanted to take 
the position that the only way he 
could promote his business was by 
paying substandard wages. I’m sure 
that the small business people, so- 
called, have an even greater oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of our 
modern American knowledge of 
how to do things and promote their 
business. ‘They are closer to their 
people. They can get support a 
little more easily. 

I have a letter here from the wife 
of an employe which is very short 
but which says a great deal. I'd like 
to read it to you. Here it is. It is 
from the wife of one of our em- 
ployes. 

“I am writing to thank you for 
the wonderful thing you have done. 
I am glad you realize men don’t 
want to strike and that they do 
have to provide for their families, 
and that insecurity worries people. 
My husband said the next day after 
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the good news that the men wera 
happy and worked hard and welll 
Yours truly.” . 

Well, what’s the matter with that) 

The new Five-Year Agreemen) 
was promptly criticized by the Daily 
Worker. Bill Foster, even though; 
he is out on bail, took the troubld 
to write a scathing editorial abou: 
it. Certain financial writers anc 
commentators dubbed the agrees 
ment as inflationary and not tc 
the interests of business generally; 
That isn’t the majority of opinion: 
but enough of them took that slana 
on it. Some even replied that tha 
contract was not consistent with 
free enterprise; that it did not as: 
sure industrial peace but repre: 
sented only temporary appeasement) 

The problem is to work out ar 
American solution for the relations 
of labor and industry and not at! 
tempt a philosophy of class conflict 
from Europe either from the Com: 
munists and Socialists on the one 
hand, or the cartel thinking, non: 
competitive reactionaries on the 
other hand. And a continuation ob 
shot-gun bargaining of the pattern 
familiar in the coal industry cer; 
tainly will ruin the industries of 
our country and will not satisfy oun 
people. 

We do not expect this agreement 
to set a pattern of so many cents 
per hour, or so many dollars a 
month in the form of a_ pension. 
nor in the form of certain insur- 
ance benefits intended to improve 
the health of the workers and fami- 
lies. It is our hope that this agree- 
ment will set a pattern for bargain- 
ing, based on principles that will 
insure industrial peace and_ pros: 
perity and minimize strife and in- 
dustrial warfare. 
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Public Relations’ Blind Spot 


(Continued from page 15) 


by the corporation to capitalize on 
a new underwriting venture from a 
public relations standpoint. 

When a company is bringing out 
a new product to sell to customers 
every gun in its advertising and 
sales promotion arsenal is unlim- 
bered. When new securities are 
being sold, what kind of public rela- 
tions event is it made into? The 
public relations are generally han- 
dled by lawyers and accountants. It 
is seldom, if ever, that a corporation 


makes a significant news event out 
of a new issue of securities, 

It is true, of course, that specific 
advertising dealing with a new 
issue of securities is carefully cir. 
cumscribed by law. But no one is 
hampered by anything except inertia 
from making such a sale carry ¢ 
public relations message about the 
functioning of our free capital 
markets, 

About a year ago, my firm, con 
trary to the advice of quite a few 
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people, published an 8,000 word 
advertisement, ‘a full solid page of 
newspaper type on how the broker- 
age business operates. We have run 
it in some 40 different newspapers. 
The reception is the most unbeliev- 
able thing that has ever happened 
to us. We have received thousands 
upon thousands of letters and have 
distributed hundreds of thousands 
of reprints of this long article. 

__ I think we have definitely proved 
that the public is interested in the 
securities business; that the new 
and timid investor is interested 
in taking the time to find out what 
the free enterprise system is all 


about and is receptive to the in- 


formation.. 
Stories about new money financ- 


ing generally appear only in the | 


financial pages and start out: “J. P. 
Jones and Company yesterday of- 
fered one million shares of Robert 
Brown and Company common stock 
‘at $32.67 per share . . .” If a public 
relations man could get in on the 
birth of a new security issue, the 
story might well begin: “There will 
be 700 new jobs at the Robert 
Brown and Company plant here in 
Centerville when a new addition 
to the plant is completed next year. 
The money to put up the new wing 
on the main building was assured 
yesterday when John P. Jones and 
Company, well known investment 
bankers, signed an agreement with 
the company to sell one million new 
shares of common stock for Robert 
P. Brown and Company to in- 
evestors ... .” 


Humanizing Financing 

I know of a few companies who 
are doing just this sort of thing. 
However, the vast majority of com- 
panies, when they start dealing with 
the financial aspect of their business, 
‘completely forget the human aspect. 
When they forget this, they miss 
a readymade opportunity to make 
free enterprise and free markets 
‘meaningful and interesting to the 
man in the street. 


There are today only about 6,000,- 
000 stockholders in America. We 
need more stockholders for at least 
two very urgent reasons. We need 
to tap the savings of more people if 
industry is to get the capital funds 
it needs. The other is the effect 
‘ownership has on the attitude of 
the individual toward private enter- 
prise. Recent studies confirm the 


common sense judgment that indi- 
viduals who own a stake in private 
enterprise are more vigorous 
champions of the American system 
than the fellows who are simply 
beneficiaries of the system through 
holding a job. 

What can the corporation do in 
cooperating with the investment 
community to help expand the 
number of investors and to keep 
satisfied those who are already in- 
vestors? Well, who was responsible 
for getting the stockholder on the 
corporation books in the first place, 
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and who is the most influential 
single person in seeing that he stays 
on your books? I submit that the 
men enrolled in the brokerage and 
investment banking fraternity are 
the fellows. 

It is really a little surprising to 
discover how few companies make 
any real effort to communicate 
with their stockholders or with 
their prospective investors through 
the medium of the investment 
fraternity. When you are selling 
consumer goods through dealers 
your sales, advertising, and merchan- 
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VAT Scan getting full value from 
your light bill? 

Countless tests have proved 
conclusively that improper or 
insufficient lighting leads to 
lowered production . . . that 
eye fatigue can drastically re- 
duce efficiency in plant or 
office. And did you know that 
faulty illumination is often 
the result of improper light 
distribution, rather than in- 
sufficient quantity? 

Correct illumination, sci- 
entifically engineered and in- 
stalled, is another of Hyre’s 
outstanding services available 
to you. Why not call for a 
Hyre illuminating engineer to 
analyze your present lighting 
efficiency? Without obliga- 
tion on your part, he will 
gladly point out necessary 
lighting improvements that 
will mean better working con- 
ditions, and in many cases. 
increased profits. 
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dising departments make a_ tre- 
mendous effort to capture the imag- 
ination of dealers and distributors. 
Corporations give the retail dealer 
an advertising allowance to help 
him move the goods, provide him 
with sales material to dress up his 
store with the goods, and send 
around special sales promotion ex- 
perts to consult on store layout: and 
display. Large sums of money are 
spent by every company to help 
the dealer do a better job of mer- 
chandising, but oftentimes the cor- 
poration forgets to spend a little 
money in wooing the investment 
dealer and broker who holds most 
of their stockholders’ relations right 
in the hollow of his hand. 

As an interesting illustration of 
what I am talking about, the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange has been at- 
tempting to persuade corporations 
whose stocks are dealt in on our 
exchange, to establish transfer 
agencies in Chicago banks to facil- 
itate the transfer of company shares 
in the local community. The rea- 
sons we have done this are per- 
fectly simple. Most large American 
corporations have a great bulk of 


their securities owned right here 
in the middle west. 

Even though the cost of arranging 
transfer facilities is only about 
$1,500 per year to a corporation, 
for some reason or other they fail 
to see the importance of establish- 
ing these facilities for this fine 
group of security merchants who are 
domiciled in this middle-states area 
and the ones who meet their stock- 
holders face to face every day. 


Source of Irritation 


Sometimes the man who has paid 
for the stock becomes suspicious of 
the dealer. He certainly gets irked 
at the company when it is ex- 
plained to him that the delay has 
been caused by the lack of transfer 
facilities and is told how easily 
such facilties could have been pro- 
vided. If he sells some stock and 
finds out he has had to pay the 
State of New York a tax for the 
purpose of transferring this stock, 
he is really irked, as he sees no 
reason why he should pay the 
State of New York their small 
pound of flesh simply because he 
decided to sell his stock on a Mid- 
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west Exchange through a Midwest 
broker. 2 


While I believe the front line of. 
contact between the corporation and. 
the investor is through the under- 
writing and brokerage community, 
I think a corporation will do itself 
a disservice if it relies solely upon) 
the investment fraternity to do its: 
public relations work with investors. 


Plant tours, for example, have: 
become an important part of the: 
combined public relations and sales: 
promotion activities of many com-. 
panies. Yet, very few companies: 
use plant tours as a hook on which; 
to hang a story about the product} 
of a company or the investment of| 
money in it. A big new machine is: 
described as capable of turning out! 
5,376 widgets an hour. You could} 
make the investment process real! 
to the man making a plant tour if| 
you described the machine as re-: 
quiring the sales to investors of! 
400 new shares of stock at $100 per-. 
share and that the $40,000 invested | 
in the new machine helped create 
four new jobs for the men who: 
operate the machines. 


It is thought by many that while 
the man in the street possibly is 
interested in a company’s product) 
and, perhaps, even in the way it is 
produced, he is not at all interested | 
in the financial aspect of a company.. 
The feeling is right if by that it is 
meant that the man in the street 
is not interested in the financial! 
aspect of a company as a general’ 
proposition. However, the man in 
the street can be made to be in- 
terested in the financial aspect of 
a company, if the interest is directed 
to him in a straightforward manner. 


There is nothing as important to 
the average man as his money. If 
you can show a man how the 
financial health of a company is 
tied in with his personal financial 
prosperity, he will be highly inter- 
ested. The best way to do this 
is to show him how he can make 
money by investing in securities. 

Any one of these things could be 
adopted by a corporation interested 
in developing good public relations. 
If corporation management will 
attack the problem with the same 
confidence of success and the same 
ingenuity with which it has already 
attacked the problem of merchan- 
dising its products, it can certainly 
make America a land of capitalists. 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 
\X/ HEN Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) was incorporated 
61 years ago and built a refinery at 
Whiting, Ind., a few miles from Chi. 
cago, gasoline was an almost value- 
less by-product. Refineries were 
designed for the production of 
kerosene for the lamps and cook- 
stoves of that day. 


The coming of the automobile 
wrought a fabulous change. Today 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is fourth in size among all manu- 
facturing companies in the United 
States. Its one and a half billion 
dollars in assets are exceeded only 
by those of its one-time parent, 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; General Motors Corporation, 
and United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; in that order. 


= Gasoline 45 Per Cent of Output 


Gasoline now represents the end 
product of about 45 per cent of the 
crude oil run through the com- 
pany’s refineries; fuel oils, including 
kerosene, account for about 38 per 
cent; while the balance of 17 per 
cent or so is accounted for by as- 
phalt, lubricating oils, and nearly 
2,000 other products ranging from 
candles to insecticides. 

The enormous growth of Stand- 
ard Oil has largely reflected the 
fact that it was engaged in the 
business of producing gasoline for 
the great middle western market. 
Hundreds of other companies also 
have prospered because they too 
were fortunate enough to be in 
this industry and market and have 
cut Standard to less than 20 per 
cent of the business in this area 
from 85 per cent in 1902. How- 
ever, Standard Oil has also ex- 
panded, through subsidiaries, into 
production, pipe line and_ other 
transportation operations and into 
other markets. The company has 

also earned an outstanding reputa- 


tion for scientific and industrial 
progress, efhicient operation, and ag- 
gressive merchandising, all of which 
can be summed up by saying that 
the company’s management has 
been consistently excellent. 

Under the leadership of the pres- 
ent top management team of Dr. 
Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the 
Board and chief executive officer, 
and A. W. Peake, president, Stand- 
ard’s progress has been especially 
notable. The two executives as- 
sumed their posts on January I, 
1945. Two years later the com- 
pany’s assets reached the _ billion 
dollar mark and two years after 
that they topped a billion and a 
half. 

Executives who have reached top 
rank with Standard of Indiana 
have always had long records of 
service with the company. ‘The 
board of directors, too, consists al- 
most entirely of company execu- 
tives. Only two members of the 
present board of 12 are not em- 
ployes of the company. The com- 
pany practices decentralization of 
management with respect to its 
three big marketing subsidiaries op- 
erating in the Rocky Mountain, 
Gulf Coast and Atlantic Coast 
areas, and its major crude oil pro- 
ducing and pipe line subsidiaries. 


Independent Since 1911 

Standard of Indiana became an 
independent company in 1911 when 
anti-trust action by the government 
caused the break-up of the Rocke- 
feller oil empire. As an independ- 
ent the company asserted itself by 
providing funds for the testing of 
a cracking process developed by Dr. 
William M. Burton, its first chemist 
and later its president. The Burton 
development was the first success- 
ful thermal cracking process, and 
Dr. Robert E. Wilson, himself a 
noted chemical engineer, calls it 
“undoubtedly the most significant 
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of all applications of chemistry and 
physics in the petroleum industry.” 
The Burton process was introduced 
in 1913. It was the first of a long 
series of notable contributions to 
petroleum technology. The com- 
pany has always followed the policy 
established in connection with the 
Burton process — its discoveries and 
developments are available to others, 
competitors or not, for a reasonable 
charge. Last year’s expenditures for 
research totaled $9,400,000, and the 
technical staff was increased 13 per 
cent. Ever since it became inde- 
pendent, the company has had at 
least one Ph. D. chemist on_ its 
board of directors, and sometimes 
as many as three. 


Research Progress 


Research developments in 1949 
‘included new chemical additives 
for the improvement of lubricating 
oils and new greases made from 
synthetic oils. Standard has stressed 
the development of new products 
for farm use, including sprays to 
control grasshoppers and corn 
borers, general purpose garden in- 
secticides, and a weed killer. The 


1949 annual report noted that work 
on chemicals from petroleum has 
produced better materials for use in 
plastics, new resins, and varnish 
oils that are light amber to water 
white in color. Much of the re- 
search on by-product chemicals has 
been done in the Texas City labo- 
ratories of the Pan-American Refin- 
ing Corporation. 


Crude Supply Research 


Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, 
another subsidiary, has carried on 
extensive research to insure a fu- 
ture crude supply and alternate 
sources of raw materials for gasoline 
and oils. In 1948 Stanolind de- 
veloped the Hydrafrac process 
which, the parent company asserts, 
may prove to be one of the great 
discoveries of recent years for in- 
creasing the recovery of oil. Both 
Stanolind and Standard of Indiana 
are continuing their research on 
ways to make gasoline and other oil 
products from coal or natural gas. 
“We shall be in a good _ position 
if and when the need arises to make 
oil products from materials other 
than petroleum” stockholders were 
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advised in the 1949 report. Studies 
are also beng made on the refining 
of oil obtained from shale. 

Accomplishments of the engineer- 
ing research department last year 
included automatic measurement 
processes or devices, cost control 
aids, valves and pipe benders that 
resist the wear of fluid catalysts, 
improvements in alloy steels, and 
improved welding techniques for 
steels. 

Standard sells its gasolines and 
oils in 15 midwestern states while: 
its subsidiaries market in 25 other 
states. ‘The marketing subsidiaries: 
are Pan-Am Southern Corporation, 
Utah Oil Refining Company, and 
Pan American Petroleum and 
Transport Company, in each of! 
which there is a minority stock-. 
holder interest. Other major sub-: 
sidiaries, each wholly owned, are: 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, 
producing crude oil; Service Pipe: 
Line Company, operator of the 
world’s largest crude oil pipeline 
system; and Stanolind Oil Purchas-: 
ing Company, whose purchases of 
crude oil from thousands of pro-. 
ducers provide the parent with its: 
requirements. 

More than 18,000 service stations. 
sell Standard products, but the com-. 
pany operates only about 50 of 
them, and these only because they 
serve as training schools for the: 
independent dealers who lease thé: 


_ other stations, and the employes | 


of those dealers. Subsidiary com-. 


| panies market through approxi- | 
mately 12,000 additional service 
_ stations. 

Properties 


Standard owns five refineries and 
its subsidiaries another seven. Pipe- 


_ lines of the company and the sub- 
| sidiaries 


exceed 15,000 miles in 


length. Holdings of oil and gas 


_ land rights exceed 10,000,000 acres. 


For many years Standard of In- 


| diana was primarily a refiner and 
/ marketer of 


petroleum products, 
with relatively. small holdings of 
producing acreage. In the last two 
decades the company has placed 
great emphasis on acquiring crude 
oil reserves. In 1933 Standard pro- 
duced only 22 per cent of the crude 
oil used in its refineries, while in 
1948 the percentage had risen to 
52. Last year $56,000,000 was spent 
for drilling and development, in- 
cluding exploration in the offshore 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
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company has no foreign operations 
r holdings other than rights on 


nore than 2,500,000 acres in Can- 
da. 


Pipeline expenditures were $10,- 
00,000 in 1949 and total capital 
utlays for new transportation 
mounted to $14,000,000. The com- 
any also spent $33,000,000 for new 
manufacturing construction and im- 
rovements and $12,000,000 for 
marketing facilities, largely to build 
new service stations and to rebuild 
others. Total capital expenditures 
amounted to $135,000,000 and are 
expected to be at approximately 
that figure for 1950. The record 
high in capital expansion was in 


1948 at $252,000,000. 


In anticipation of the enormous 
demand for gasoline and fuel oil 
that was released with the end of 
the war, Standard built up its re- 
fining and pipeline facilities. The 
value of this foresight was demon- 
strated when product sales, in. dol- 
Jars, soared from slightly less than 
$500,000,000 in 1944 to more than 
$900,000,000 in 1948 and 1949. 


_ Active competition has now re- 
turned and Standard is in an ag- 
gressive program to strengthen its 
marketing position. This program 
will involve the building of new 
service stations and the moderniza- 
tion of old ones. The policy of 
leasing stations to independent 
dealers will be continued. The 
dealer has more incentive to make 
sales and each dealer is an inde- 
pendent business man with an obvi- 
ous stake in preserving free enter- 
prise. Intensive sales training at all 
levels will be continued. 


Extensive Advertiser 


Standard is an extensive adver- 
tiser and last year began using tele- 
vision. The company’s advertising 
is designed “not only to sell prod- 
ucts but also to increase public ac- 
ceptance of the company and to 
create a better understanding of 
America’s successful business 
tem,” the 1949 annual report stated. 


In every phase of public rela- 
tions, employe relations and _ stock- 
holder relations, Standard has been 
a leader. Stockholders receive com- 
pletely informative reports, and for 
their convenience, the company has 
listed its stock on stock exchanges 
from coast to coast and has ap- 
pointed a transfer agent in Chicago 


sys- - 


‘as well as in New York.City. There 


were 96,808 owners of the com- 
pany’s stock at the end of 1949. 


For its employes, Standard has 
had a pension plan since 1903 and 
has added other benefits such as 
hospital and surgical insurance. 
From April 1, 1950, a liberal new 
savings and stock bonus plan has 
become operative. 


During the first 60 years of its 
existence, Standard of Indiana 
earned $1,787,395,000 for its stock- 
holders, but most of this money 
was plowed back for an expansion 
that enabled the company to in- 
crease its assets to 35 times what 
they were when it became inde- 
pendent in 191]. This growth rate 
far exceeded that of any of the 
other companies created by the 
dissolution of the predecessor or- 
ganization. 

Peak earnings were recorded in 
1948 when net income was $140,- 
079,286, equal to $9.16 a capital 
share, on record sales and operating 
revenues of $1,236,957,533. Sales in 
dollars declined 6.7 per cent in 
1949 despite an increase in product 
sales volume, and net earnings 
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dropped nearly 27 per cent to 
$102,668,228 equal to $6.72 per 
share. The 1949 earnings were 
affected adversely by a mild 1948- 
1949 winter that caused oil stocks 
to become excessive and prices to 
weaken. Another adverse factor 
was a decline in export demand 
for oil and a sharp increase in im- 
ports. Because of this situation, 
allowable production of crude oil 
in the United States was reduced 
and it was necessary for the com- 
pany to purchase a larger propor- 
tion of its crude oil requirements 
than in 1948. 

In the first quarter of 1950, net 
earnings were reported at about 
$24,700,000, or $1.61 a share, as 
compared with $25,300,000, or $1.66 
a share, for the first 1949 quarter. 


Growth Expected 


Chairman Wilson looks for Stand- 
ard to show continued growth with 
the industry. ‘The spectacular 
growth in gasoline demand during 
the postwar years was reasonably 
foreseeable on the basis of the pre- 
war rate of growth, Wilson says. 
The demand for fuel oil, however, 
has been growing at an unexpected- 
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These and other progressive firms 
are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 
for industry. It is served by two Belt 
Railroads, street car and bus trans- 
portation to the door, excellent 
labor supply, ample provision for 
all utilities. You too can have a new 


plant built to your exact require- 
ments and financed on either a pur- 
chase contract or long term lease. 
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ly rapid rate because of the lange 
number of new homes being buil 

the switch to oil from high priced: 
coal, and the remarkable increase 
in the use of diesel locomotives 
by railroads. 

Following is a comparison of con- 
solidated sales and operating rey- 
enues, net earnings, and earnings: 
per share, for the years 1943 to: 


» 


1949, inclusive: 
Sales and Oper. Net Per 

Income Earnings Share: 
1949) 2 = __$1,158,124,773 $102,668,228 $6.72! 
1948s 1,236,957,533 140,079,286 9.16! 
19475 Zara) 910,746,050 94,880,715 6.21) 
1946t;,2: oa 650,615,964 67,649,785 4.43) 
1945 _.... 620,137,917 50,340,476 3.29! 
19447 611,130,584 55,510,033 3.63) 
194352228 506,173,226 50,591,371 3.31) 


Long term debt of the company, 
increased to $286,946,517 in 1949, 
reflecting borrowing to restore 
working capital depleted by the ex-. 
pansion program. ‘The company 
plans to reduce the debt gradually 
in the next few years. Minority. 
interest in subsidiaries amounted to 
$35,541,375 at the end of 1949. The 
parent company’s outstanding capi- 
tal stock consisted of 15,284,772. 
shares of $25 par value each. 

Dividends have been paid on the 
capital stock without interruption. 
since the initial dividend was dis- 
tributed in 1894. Last year the divi- 
dend was $2 per share in cash plus 
one share of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) stock for each 100 
shares held in the Indiana com- 
pany. In 1948 stockholders also re- 
ceived a distribution of the New 
Jersey company’s stock and $2.12% 
a share in cash. The company re- 
ceived the Standard of New Jersey 
stock a number of years ago in pay- 
ment for certain foreign proper- 
ties. The distribution of this stock 
as dividends was a cash conserving 
measure. Standard’s own shares are 
listed on the New: York Stock Ex- 
change, the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change, and the San_ Francisco 
Stock Exchange, and are traded on 
four other exchanges on an un- 
listed basis. 

Standard’s current assets on De- 
cember 31, 1949, totaled $414,330,- 
594, including cash and marketable 
securities of more than $148,000, 
000. Current liabilities were $145,- 
066,910. Holdings of 1,508,729 
shares of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) stock, carried at $76,- 
246,164, were not included in cur- 
rent assets. ‘Total assets at the close 
of 1949 were $1,550,898,031. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


le in industrial 
plant facilities in the Chicago In- 
dustrial Area during June totalled 
$21,121,000, which brings the total 
for the first six months of 1950 to 
$140,272,000. A comparison of the 
six-month totals for postwar years 
follows: 


LO =e ear a $140,272,000 
OLN) 2S ee 53,120,000 
(32) shu: 7 5 Salle aa 63,184,000 
SES Se 89,552,000 
ALS: yi 84,684,000 


__ These developments included ex- 
-penditures for the construction of 
| new plants, additions to existing in- 
dustrial buildings, and the acquisi- 
tion of land or buildings for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


Motor Products Corporation, 
Deepfreeze Unit at North Chicago, 
has purchased 50 acres of land on 
which it will construct a factory of 

approximately 300,000 square feet. 
The development is at Upton Sta- 
tion of the Chicago and North 
Western Railroad. The Austin 
Company, engineers-constructors. 

Melville Confections, Inc., for- 
merly Walter O. Berk Candy Com- 
pany, is constructing a 100,000 
‘square foot plant in the Melrose 
Park Clearing District. Louis B. 
Beardslee and Company and J. H. 

~VanVlissingen and Company, brok- 
ers. 

Mrs. Snyder’s Home Made Can- 
dies, Inc., will construct a factory 
-at the corner of Montrose and Rav- 
enswood avenues. The _ building, 
will contain a factory and a retail 
store. Bruce Gordon Company, en- 
gineer. 

R. Cooper, Jr., Inc., area distrib- 
utor of General Electric home ap- 
pliance products, is constructing a 
warehouse at 4500 W. 47th street 
in the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict. A. Epstein and Sons, architect. 


Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc., 911 W. 
37th place, packers of beef, lamb, 
pork and poultry products for ho- 
tels and institutions, is constructing 
a 40,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. 

Massey Concrete Products Com- 
pany, 111 W. Washington street, 
has purchased eight acres of land 
at the corner of 127th street and 
the B. & O. CT Railroad right-of- 
way west of Blue Island. A modern 
plant for the production of struc- 
tural concrete products will be con- 
structed on this site. The Massey 
Company produces heavy structural 
precast concrete material for rail- 
roads, heavy industrial and con- 
struction purposes. 


Olach, Inc., has moved into the 
building at 2527 W. Moffat street 
which it purchased. The company 
manufactures furniture frames, pic- 
ture frames, and structural wood 
mouldings. 

Great Lakes Refining Company, 
division of Petro Corporation, 131st 
street and Kedzie avenue in Blue 
Island, is expanding its plant. 


Industrial Filter and Pump Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1621-39 W. 
Carroll avenue, has purchased the 


one-story industrial building at 5900 | 


Ogden avenue. The building, 
which is located on a 4% acre site, 
contains 55,000 square feet of floor 
area. The purchaser manutactures 
heat exchangers, pumps and rub- 
ber-lined steel tanks, and filters for 
clarification of liquids. J. J. Har- 
rington and Company, broker. 
Standard Coil Products Company, 
Inc., 2329 N. Pulaski road, has pur- 
chased the factory and adjoining 
land at 2085 N. Hawthorne avenue 
in the Melrose Park Clearing In- 
dustrial District. The company 
makes tuning units in the radio 
and television field. Winston and 
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Company and J. H. Van Vlissingen 
and Company, brokers. 

Standard Brands, Inc., 3133 W. 
Pershing road in the Central Man- 
ufacturing District, is planning a 
25,000 square foot addition to its 
factory. A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., 
engineer. 

Comar Electric Company, 3150 


N. Washtenaw, manufacturer of re-_ 


lays, coils, solenoids and fractional 
horsepower motors, is constructing 
a 36,000 square foot building at 
3345 W. Addison street. 

Chicago Extruded Metals Com- 
pany, 1642 S. 54th avenue, Cicero, 
is expanding its plant. 

Hansell-Elcock Company, struc- 
tural steel fabricator, has  con- 
structed a pattern storage building 
to replace facilities which were de- 
stroyed by fire last year. ‘The new 
building, which is of brick and 


steel construction, contains 20,000 
square feet of floor area. 

Leishin-Soble Steel Company, 
4946 W. 47th street in the Central 
Manufacturing District, will con- 
struct an 11,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant. A Epstein and 
Son, Inc., engineer. 

Chilo Manufacturing Company, 
2106 S. Kedzie avenue, manufac- 
turer of parts for floor and table 
lamps, is constructing an addition 
‘o its plant. 

Mayfair Molded Products Com- 
pany, 4440 N. Elston avenue, is 
constructing an addition to its plant 
which will provide approximately 
6,000 square feet of additional 
manufacturing floor area. 

Schuessler Knitting Mills, 1523 N. 
Fremont street, is constructing a 
5,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. 


What You Should Know About Mobilization 


(Continued from page 20) 


must be met and will be able to 

make its own advance plans. 
Another major program that the 

board is develo ping involves 


machine tools and industrial equip- 
ment. Our objective is to acquire 
and maintain reserves that will be 
used in expanding industry in an 
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emergency. ‘There are now ap: 
proximately 151,000 items in re: 
serves owned by the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. These are in addi- 
tion to tools in our reserve plants. 
Additional tools and equipment are 
also being placed in the National 
Industrial Equipment Reserve 
which is stored and maintained for 
the Department of Defense by the 
General Services Administration. 
This reserve has been completed 
and consists of about 10,000 major 
items. 

It is our hope that these reserves: 
in the future will eliminate or at 
least ease, such shortages as delayed 
the equipping of plants early in 
World War II. 

Materials, especially strategic and 
critical materials, are a major con-' 
cern of the Munitions Board. We: 
are stockpiling 71 materials which 
include such basic metals as tin, 
tungsten, cCOpper, manganese, 
chrome, nickel and aluminum; min- 
erals such as mica, asbestos and tale, 
imported agricultural products such: 
as rubber and rope fiber, critical 
industrial abrasives such as corun- 
dum and diamond bort; and a few 
drugs, chemicals and oils. 


a 


Dependent On Imports 


Forty of these materials must be: 
imported. None of the remaining: 
items are produced in the United 
States in sufficient quantities to. 
meet our wartime needs. Many of! 
these materials probably could not: 
be obtained in wartime at any cost, 


' and we would be forced to use un- 


satisfactory and costly substitutes. 
for others. 

The stockpile is a national stock- 
pile and will supply our civilian 
needs in time of war as well as the 
needs of the military. Our present 


_ goal will require a total outlay of 


approximately 3.8 billion dollars. 
At the end of June, 1.5 billion dol- 
lars, or a little over 50 per cent of 
the materials required, were in the 
stockpile and approximately 500 
million dollars worth of materials 
were in the process of delivery. 

I firmly believe that we can re- 
gard the stockpile as a paid-up in- 


| surance policy. Its existence reduces 


the necessity and hazard of main- 
taining long and dangerous supply 
lines in time of war, unmistakably 
increases our military potential, and 
lessens the risk of attack by an 
aggressor nation. Most important 


t all, however, is the fact that it 
acreases the speed with which we 
ill be able to mobilize our indus- 
ial strength in the event of war. 
Manpower planning is the fourth 
lajor program that is of particular 
iterest to business.. The solution 
_ Manpower problems in wartime 
rill be the responsibility of some 
vilian agency of government. The 
€partment of Defense, however, 
ust be prepared to assist in solv- 
1g these problems. Consequently, 
ur planning covers both the pro- 
iding of adequate manpower for 
ie Armed Forces and adequate 
aanpower for contractors and sup- 
liers. These areas include man- 
ower priorities, occupational de- 
erments, timely adjustments of 
bor disputes, relaxation of state 
nd federal laws when necessary in 
articular cases, channelin g of 
yorkers into essential production, 
nd so on. 


Have Classified Skills 


We now have a better apprecia- 
ion of the value of critical skills 
nd how to use them than we did 
n World War II. Approximately 
900 skills that require two years to 
vequire and that are expected to 
9e in short supply in wartime have 
peen listed. Persons having one of 
hese skills will be drafted, only to 
he extent and in the numbers 
definitely needed for that skill by 
e services. We assume a _ local 
selective Service Board will deter- 
nine who will be deferred on an 
ndividual basis and that plant man- 
agement will make requests for the 
deferment of those with critical 
skills and will, at the same time, 
sconomize on their use. 

One of the board’s most interest- 
ing and important programs has 
for its objective the shortening of 
the period between the award of 
contract and the attainment of peak 
production rates. Important items, 
for which there is no commercial 
substitute, needed in quantity dur- 
ing the first two years of a war, and 
requiring considerable time before 
suitable production rates are 
reached, are selected and exploratory 
engineering studies are made to dis- 
cover production bottlenecks that 
might develop in wartime and to 
work out manufacturing methods 
that will make it possible to achieve 
required production rates as rapidly 
is possible. These studies are use- 
ful both to the firm that makes 


them and to other manufacturers 
that would also make the item in 
wartime. In some instances the 
tools, jigs, and fixtures that will be 


needed are purchased and _ pilot ’ 


runs of small quantities of test 
models are made in order to train 
production men and to maintain 
their skills. It is extremely difficult 
to make estimates of the time these 
studies will save. However, we be- 
lieve we can save nine months on 
a certain model tank and four 
months on a B-50 bomber. 

Thus far I have considered only 


Sa 


the production side of military ac- 
tivity. Losses are often incurred, 
however, in spite of good produc- 
tion technique, simply because pur- 
chasing and distribution systems 
are defective. The existing distribu- 
tion systems of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force resemble each other in 
many respects, but there are sig- 
nificant differences. Our objective 
is to develop a common system that 
is flexible enough to complement 
and supplement the needs of the 
three services and will enable each 
service in emergency to give cross 
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service to another. We are not 
proud of our accomplishment to 
date in this field. There is much 
yet to be done and a satisfactory 


condition seems to be at least two ° 


years away. 

On the purchasing side of our 
military distribution system, we are 
working on three programs that 
affect industry and will improve our 
efficiency. The first of these pro- 
grams is the establishment of uni- 
form procurement regulations that 
form a basis for common_ pro- 
cedures and practices covering such 
matters as contract forms and 
clauses, patents, inventions and 
copyrights, “bonds and_ insurance, 
taxes, labor and contract cost prin- 
ciples. Most of the sections of the 
regulations have been published, 
and the project is now 75 per cent 
complete. 

We are also attempting to assign 
responsibility for purchasing an 
item or group of items to a single 
department. That is to say, that 
one of the three military services 
will buy all of a particular item for 
all three services. Another method 
is to have one department buy the 
complete needs of the services from 
a particular plant. A third example 
of purchasing assignment we call 
“Joint Procurement.” In this  in- 
stance, all purchasing is done by a 
jointly staffed agency. 


Standardizing Requirements 


At the present time we are de- 
veloping a cataloging system for the 
millions of items purchased by the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. No one 
knows how many different listed 
items we purchased during World 
War II, but it is believed to have 
been in excess of five million. This 
involved an enormous duplication 
in numbers, confusion in distribu- 
tion and outright waste. We hope 
to bring this figure down to ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 by eliminat- 
ing duplicate listings of the same 
item. ‘The catalog, when completed, 
will save an enormous amount of 
time, make it possible for one 
service to requisition an item from 
another, and will make it unneces- 
sary to carry large stocks of items 
simply because they carry different 
names or numbers. 

A companion to cataloging is our 
program of standardization. We 
are trying to develop common speci- 
fications for items that are used by 


more than one military service by 
eliminating minor differences in 
specifications, and major differences 
as well if they do not adversely 
affect efficiency. When completed, 
we hope to produce from 8,000 to 
10,000 specifications covering the 
majority of the 1,700,000 different 
items that we purchase. This pro- 
gram is now approximately 30 per 
cent complete. 


Work On Distribution 


I will mention only two other 
areas in the distribution field where 
we are hard at work. One is traffic 
management in which we are at- 
tempting to devise more economical 
ways of using commercial and mili- 
tary transporation facilities, together 
with plans for the ultimate co- 
ordination of land, sea and air 
traffic. The other area is storage 
and maintenance of supplies and 
equipment in which we are work- 
ing out standard practices to be 
used by the three departments. 

We have been particularly aided 
in our work by some 26 industry 
advisory committees who assist us 
in dealing with problems arising in 
their own particular industry. At 
present the membership consists of 
715 industrialists, engineers and 
special representatives covering a 


cross section of the industrial fabric 


of our country. The Department 
of Defense and the Munitions Board 
are already appreciative of the ex- 
tremely helpful cooperation of in- 
dustry and businessmen. 

Any thought about the kind of 
war we may face emphasizes one 
fact that we believe industry al- 
ready realizes. Every businessman 
and every worker must be prepared 
to become a part of our war pro- 
duction program, and this must 
involve a concept of trust and 
obligation to the people of the 
United States far beyond the busi- 
ness relations procurement will de- 
mand, ‘The motive of patriotisth 
must work hand in hand with the 
profit, motive, which we must also 
preserve and recognize as one essen- 
tial part of the American way of 
life. 

Nor can any report of our prepa- 
rations or readiness for war be com- 
plete without consideration of the 
men in uniform who are going to 
use the material and equipment 
which we plan to deliver. I am 
proud to say our country’s safety 
lies in the hands of as able, compe- 
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tent, hard-working and efficient 
group of men as I have ever x 
They are alert, on their toes ami 
keenly aggressive in the scientifi 
developments relating to the teck 
niques and art of war. Unificatior 
is established and an accepted fac 
Its benefits are more in evidena 
every day, in economies, team wort 
cooperation and efficiency. ; 

As the tension of the “cold wan 
with Russia tightens, we are cony 
pelled to view our programs mop 
and more from the point of im 
mediate emergencies and not on 
long-range basis. This means thai 
in order to have a program or 
plan now that can be operative « 
short notice, we must accept on] 
that may be not complete in ever 
respect. We cannot wait one « 
two years for perfection. 

At long last we are unanimous < 
to the danger to us stemming frop 
Russia’s beliefs and intentions. $ 
holds that eventually there will bh 
a world-wide conflict between con 
munism and capitalism from whicd 
struggle there will emerge only o: 
survivor. 


Plans Unchanged 


At no time since World War ] 
has Russia taken any action wha 
soever to indicate a change in the 
concept. To the contrary, while a 
other nations have continuous} 
demobilized and reduced thee 
forces in being, Russia has steadill 
expanded and strengthened her 
and today she is spending two 
three times as much of her nationz 
income for military purposes as w 
or any other nation. These milita 
preparations are far in excess c( 
any necessity for defense purposes 

Our superiority lies only in o 
great industrial capacity. But w 
must be ever mindful that our in 
dustrial capacity is a war potentia: 
only, which takes considerable tim: 
to convert into the delivery 
military equipment. We are nog 
now making any appreciabl 
amount of military equipment ana 
the conversion time or gap, no mat 
ter how excellent our planning; 
will always be there. In the las 
war it took us 21% years after Pear 
Harbor to reach the peak of ou 
military production and this onli 
after we had had two years hea 
start, 1940-1941, producing muni 
tions for the allies and ourselves 
We will not have that two yea: 
preliminary notice again. $ 


STATEMENT in support of 
proposed less than carload 
rates published by Official 
erritory railroads to become ef- 
ective June 19, 1950, has been filed 
vith the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission by The Chicago Associa- 
ion of Commerce and Industry. 
“he new tariffs provide a single 
cale of class rates for application 
m all less than carload and any- 
juantity traffic which is the same as 
he present Docket. No. 28300 scale 


rafic in official territory. The tar- 
ffs also increase the present flat 


The new scale of rates and in- 
reased minimum charge are in- 
ended as substitutes for what is 
presently proposed in Docket No. 
29770, now before the commission. 
The association’s statement points 
ut that the proposed rates would 
ee the dual scale of rates 
10W applicable on less than car- 
load traffic resulting from the de- 
sision of the commission in Docket 
No. 28300; provide a more re- 
munerative basis of charges for the 
railroads on less than carload and 
any-quantity traffic; provide a par- 
jal solution to the problem of han- 
dling and transporting less than 
sarload traffic and clear the way, 
through withdrawal of proposals 
-ontained in Docket No. 29770, for 
‘urther study, negotiations and re- 
visions of the rate structure appli- 
cable to less than carload and any- 
juantity traffic, and as such would 
se in the best interest of both the 
arriers and the shippers. The ap- 
lication of the proposed rates on 
raffic within the state of Illinois, 
10wever, was protested by the 
eA Y Ci) ina petition for sus- 
yension filed with the Illinois Com- 
nerce Commission. The petition 
ointed out that the proposed rates, 
f permitted to become effective, 


pplicable on classification rated’ 


would result in a relatively higher 
scale of rates within Illinois than 
would be applicable on interstate 
trafhc between points in the states 
adjoining Illinois on the west and 
north and on intrastate trafic with- 
in the bordering states of Iowa and 
Wisconsin. This would further ag- 
gravate the discrimination now 
existing against Illinois shippers 
and receivers and constitute a vio- 
lation of Section 32 of the Illinois 
Public Utilities Act, the petition as- 
serted. ‘The Illinois Commission 
suspended the increase and assigned 
the matter for investigation. 
Publish Increased Minimum 
Charge on Joint Line Traffic: An 
increase in the joint-line motor car- 
rier minimum charge applicable on 
trafic between points in ‘Trunk 
Line and New England territories, 
on the one hand, and points in 
northeastern Illinois, northwestern 
Indiana and southern Wisconsin, 
on the other hand, has been pub- 
lished in tariffs of the Eastern Cen- 
tral Motor Carriers Association, to 
become effective June 21, 1950. The 
proposed minimum charge would 
be $3 when the shipment moved 
over the lines of two carriers and 
$3.50 when the traffic moved over 
the lines of more than two carriers. 
Included in the list of points from 
and to which the higher charge 
would be assessed are most of the 
points in the Chicago Commercial 
Zone with the exception of Chicago, 
Ill., proper. The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry 
filed a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requesting a 
suspension of the proposed increase. 
The petition alleges that the higher 
minimum charge, if permitted to 
become effective, would be unduly 
prejudicial to shippers and receivers 
located in the Chicago area. It also 
pointed out that it would result in 
instances where the minimum 
charge would be substantially lower 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 
coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 
all over a snow-white nougat cen- 
ter that is creamy-rich and 
smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 


MAAR 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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for a longer haul than for a shorter 
haul over the same route. 

Central Territory Motor Rate 
Increase June 22: Central Terri- 
tory motor carrier rates applicable 
on shipments under 5,000 pounds 
will be increased effective June 22, 
1950. Tariffs filed by the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau will 
boost the rates on small shipments 
to a basis 10 per cent plus 20 cents 
per cwt. above the rates on ship- 
ments over 5,000 pounds. The in- 
creases were first published to be- 
come effective October 29, 1950, 
but were suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in I. & 
S. Docket M-3155, Increases—Motor 
—Central, Illinois Territories. Al- 
though the increases are still under 
investigation, the carriers are now 
permitted to place them into effect 
by reason of the Commission’s in- 
ability to complete its investigation 
within the seven months statutory 


period, I. C.C. Examiner Nafttalin, 
in his proposed report in I. & S. 
M-3155, released June 13, recom- 
mends that the commission reject 
the rate increase, but approve the 
$2 minimum charge under investi- 
gation in I. & S. Docket M-2959. 

Rails to Extend Dunnage Rule 
to December 31: In a letter to the 
National Industrial Traffic League, 
John J. Fitzpatrick, chairman of 
the Traffic Executive Association, 
Eastern Railroads, advises that the 
dunnage rule, Classification Rule 
30, Section 2 (c), will be extended 
from June 30, 1950, to December 
31, 1950. The rule allows a 500 
pounds dunnage allowance on car- 
load shipments in closed cars. South- 
ern and western railroads have 
made the rule permanent in their 
tariffs, but the eastern lines have 
been extending the expiration date 
of the classification rule. 


Home Building — Up Up Up Up... ?? 


(Continued from page 14) 


builders are swamped with orders 
for all types of homes in all price 
brackets and that completion dates 
extend into 1951. 

California’s Glendale Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association expects 
building activity in Southern Cali- 
fornia to hold up for the remainder 
of 1950 but to drop off next year. 

The reason for these regional dif- 


ferences is that some areas, notably 
Los Angeles and Miami, have been 
building housing at a frantic pace 
ever since the war. Chicago, con- 
trarily, has only recently begun to 
keep pace with nationwide build- 
ing. 

The big boom has created strong 
pressures on building costs. Lum- 
ber and lumber product prices ad- 


bodily 


are various 


“deductibles.” 


VLINSURANCE 4 


CHICAGO'S OLDEST 


SPECIALIZATION 
AUTOMOBILE 


IN THE automobile field there are many specialists. Auto- 
mobile Insurance also has become a specialized line. There 
injury liability 
amount of coverage should meet your particular needs. To 
provide the correct medical payments, collision and compre- 
hensive, or fire and theft coverages, calls for extensive knowl- 
edge. In securing collision coverage on an economical basis, 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard can suggest various types of 


When you place your automobile insurance through Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard, you are always certain that you will 
be provided the correct coverage in reliable companies. 


‘mx MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 


INSURANCE 


dominates 


FIELD 


classifications and the 


& HUBBARD 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 


PHONE WABASH 2.0400 
AGENCY 


COMMERCE 


vanced five to 15 per cent on an 
average dealer-to-contractor basis iti 
the Chicago area in May, the thire 
consecutive month in which price 
swept upward. West coast Douglaa 
fir has risen 26 per cent this yeari 
southern yellow pine jumped 13 te 
17 per cent in May alone. Meanr 
while grey markets have developecs 
in other building supplies. 

Building trades labor has also 
been pushing for gains with tha 
result that wage rates have risen ar. 
average 10 cents per hour in tha 
Chicago area and varying amount: 
elsewhere. The combination of 
wage hikes and advancing materia 
prices has pushed the cost of home 
upward in the past few months 

The Bureau of Labor Statistic: 
reports that the average 1948 cos! 
of a single family dwelling in the 
record high-cost Chicago metropoli 
tan area was $9,800. By March 
1950, it reached a new high ob 
$11,500. 

The building boom has had a 
tremendous influence on construc 
tion technology. House builders are 
rapidly becoming manufacturers 
and not just in the prefabricate 
home sense. 

Levitt and Sons of Long Island. 
N. Y., built more than 4,000 homes 
in 1949 as part of a 10,000-home 
community called “Levittown,” near 
Hempstead, L. I. These two-bed1 
room, radiant heated, frame bunga4 
lows sell for $7,990. Crews of me 
move from house to house, each re 
peating the same standardized op+ 
eration on each unit, from diggings 
foundations to painting. Framee 
parts are delivered precut, plumb+ 
ing pre-assembled. A Levitt homer 
can be purchased for $250 down) 
with monthly payments of $54. | 


Appliances Included 


Builders in many areas, the East! 
and West coasts particularly, ares 


offering homes with completes 
kitchens — range, refrigerator and! 
the like — some even including: 


automatic washing machines and’ 
dryers. The cost of these appliances, | 
included in the mortgage and thus: 
spread over 20 to 30 years, involves: 
only a couple of dollars a month, 
as against $10 to as much as $40. 
per month if several appliances are: 
bought on regular installment plans. 

Many builders have hopped into 
the financing field in a big way. 
National Homes Corporation of La- 


bid 
- 


jayette, Ind., biggest U. S. producer 
pf prefab homes, provides dealers 
With quick and liberal loans. 
Whrough its National Homes Ac- 
feptance Corporation, National has 
jade. more than $19,000,000 in 
fnortgage loans. National’s two-bed- 
toom “Thrift House,” delivered in 
Lafayette, sells for $5,850 with lot 
nnd loan services, $300 down and 
B37 a month for 25 years. In the 
last half of 1949, National sold 
1,090 homes. 


While the performance of some 
prefabs has been disappointing 
‘Lustron, with $37,500,000 of RFC 
money, sold only 2,000 homes in 
Wo years, then suspended opera- 
dons), they have been the excep- 
ions. A new high of 35,000 pre- 
abricated wood homes were shipped 
in 1949, 5,000 more than in 1948. 
Some 2,500 metal prefabs were also 
produced last year. 


Longer Term Outlook 


_As might be expected, industry 
and government experts are busily 
at work calculating the potential 
nome-buying market over the next 
ew years. The Department of Com- 
merce foresees a demand for 1,475,- 
000 dwelling units a year between 
1950 and 1952. Government experts 
further estimate that the nation 
needs five per cent more dwelling 
units than family units to enable 
people to move freely. 


What could stop the boom? For 
one thing, builders are worried 
about high prices. Each upward 
Swing in costs tends to put homes 
out of the reach of some potential 
buyers. 

When there is a decline from the 
current peak, it is not likely to be 
drastic in the opinion of the Dodge 
Corporation which envisions a re- 
cession in terms of a return to a 
normal type of market which will 
have progressed beyond the shortage 
stage into the stage of growth and 
improvement in living standards. 
Continued. prosperity, Dodge feels, 
will stimulate demands for quality 
housing. 

Despite prospects for strong de- 
mand over the immediate future, 
builders and home financing agen- 
cies are wary of the boom. While 
it shows signs of lasting through 
this year at least, builders know 
that, like all extremes, it must end 
sometime. 


AA AS 


here are the 


CREAT LUBRICANTS 


that’ll work Longer, Harder 


.--more Productively for you 


THIS FAMOUS LINE of petroleum 
products is finer than ever. Now new 
multi-million dollar refineries are 
producing blending stocks of unri- 
valled quality. 

Whatever the size or type of your 
industrial operation Cities Service 
planned machinery lubrication can 
effectively contribute to increased 
production. 

Now serving industry in all major 
fields, including steel, automotive, 
food, mining, railroad, metal machin- 


CITIES @) 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ing and many other light and heavy 
industrial operations. 


Let an experienced lubrication spe- 
cialist look over your requirements. 
Get in touch with the Cities Service 
representative nearest you...or write 
Cities Service Oil Company, 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Makers of the famous: Pacemaker Oils 
* Trojan Greases * Neptune Oils * North 
Star Oils * Cisco Compounds ° Trojan 
Gear Oils and many other outstanding 
petroleum products for industry. 


SERVICE 


GUARANTEED ‘‘REBUILT’’ POWER EQUIPMENT 


Everything you're looking jar in... STOCK 


Chicago Electric has been serving 
a complete service as... 


ENGINEERS @ REBUILDERS @ DISTRIBUTORS 


for 40 years. 


Industry with 


The next time you have a 
power problem in your plant or shop give us a 
call — We’ll be pleased to SERVE YOU. 


GENERATORS 
M. G. SETS 
TRANSFORMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
CONTROLS 
COMPRESSORS 


\ MOTORS 


Send For Our Complete Stock Catalog 


PHONE = FIRST SOURCE 
RNa) CHICAGO Slcctxc Co. MA 

TODAY aie 40 YEARS 
Qa 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 


CANAL 6-2900 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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New Products 


Low-Pressure-Air Accumulators 

Low-pressure, air-operated accu- 
mulators that eliminate the danger 
of handling high pressure gasses 
and that store fluids at up to 10,000 
psi for use when required have 
been introduced by Miller Motor 
Company, 4027 N. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago 18. Ordinary plant air at 
60 to 200 psi is used as the com- 
pressible medium. In pump cir 
cuits, oil flows from the pump into 
the accumulator during the non- 
demand pump cycle. The oil, un- 
der the high pump pressure, works 
against a hydraulic piston driving 
a larger air piston which works 
against the low pressure compres- 
sible medium. The oil is thus 
“stored” either for immediate or 
later discharge, usually at high flow 
rates of short duration. 


Rapid Metal Press 

Clearing Machine Corporation, 
6499 W. 65th Street, Chicago, has 
introduced a new _ double-action 
press, called “HiProDraw,” which 
is said to step up production rates 
of large metal stampings by as 
much as 70 per cent, and by an 
even greater margin if an auto- 
matic feed and unloader atachment 
are added. Inner and outer sides 
of the fast press move simultane- 
ously with a special linkage device 
varying the speeds of the slides. 
The unit operates at 12 strokes a 
minute (against a normal seven a 
minute from this type of draw). 


Hand Insecticide Sprayer 

H. D. Hudson Manufacturing 
Company, 589 E. Illinois street, 
Chicago 11, has introduced a new 
hand insecticide sprayer which emits 
an extra-fine spray and is said to 
require less pumping. The units 
are available in half-pint, pint, 
quart, and two-quart capacities. 


Lightweight Mixer 

A portable, electric mixer for 
heavy solutions, designed for use 
in the metal stamping, paint and 
other industries, has been  intro- 
duced by Leader Industrial Mixer 
Company, 3616 N. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 41. The mixer involves a 
motor cover, shaft and blade unit 
which fits into the container hold- 


ing the solution to be mixed. It 
comes in a variety of sizes from 
one gallon up. 


“Miracle” Golf Club 

“Ten golf clubs in one” is the 
selling angle on a new product de- 
veloped by International Golf Prod- 
ucts, 4457 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 24. It is a club with an ad- 
justable head which, when a grad- 
uated dial is turned, can be moved 
into position for driving, all fair- 
way shots and putting. One-club 
golfing is intended to eliminate bag 
carrying and cart pulling chores. 


New Rust Resistor 

Thompson-Long Company, Board 
of ‘Trade Building, Chicago 4, has 
begun marketing a new rust resis- 
tor which works as a liquid primer 
for paints. It can be applied direct- 
ly to rusted surfaces without clean- 
ing beforehand. 


Industrial Gas Burner 

A new commercial-industrial type 
gas burner, said to make possible 
automatic firing of all sizes of in- 
dustrial and commercial furnaces 
and boilers with gas, has been in- 
troduced by Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Company, Portland 1, 
Oregon. The burner is available in 
sizes and capacities ranging from 
450,000 BTU input to 11,520,000 
BTU; it can be quickly installed 
since it is delivered complete in 
one assembly with gas connections 
and control wiring. Various groups 
of burner heads can be independ- 
ently controlled to meet varying 
heat requirements. 


Anti-Vibration Pads 

One of factory management’s 
most vexing problems, costly ma- 
chine vibration, may be eliminated 
in many plants with a new product, 
called “Westsorb,” developed after 
extensive research work by Western 
Felt Works, 4029 Ogden Avenue, 
Chicago 23. Westsorb are felt 
mounting pads which come in three 
degrees of hardness and in three 
thicknesses; they are resistant to oil, 
greases and acids, and when tested, 
have not broken down under re- 
peated impact loads. The pads 
have factory-applied adhesive top 


machinery life materially and 
speed up machine relocating 
cause floor bolts are eliminated. — 


Copperized Photographs ee 
The Graphic Arts Service Bureau 
Champaign, Illinois, has come up 
with a new idea for reproducing 
photographs permanently in cop# 
per. The company, by a reverse 
engraving process, reproduces snap: 
shots, portraits and photographs on 
wall or standup copper panels which] 
have a rich copper tone and last the 
life of the copper. They are called 
“Copper-Graphs.” ; 


Aluminum Spray Bomb 

Chamberlin Metal Products, 1466 
W. Madison Street, Chicago 7, has 
begun marketing a pressurized paint 
spraying can for the quick applica 
tion of an aluminum-plastic coat- 
ing to household fixtures, autog 
parts, and the like. The spray is 
composed of fine aluminum parti-i 
cles, each coated with plastic, which! 
is said to produce a highly protec 
tive aluminum sheen. The 12-ouncee 
bombs cover approximately 100( 
square feet. The spray drys hard] 
in two hours. 


Oil-Base Insecticide Paint 

A new oil-base paint, containing: 
an insecticide said to kill DDT-im-. 
mune insects for three to five years: 
after application, has been intro-. 
duced nationally by the Insecticide: 
Paint Company, 318 S. Washington) 
Street, Peoria, Ill. The new paint,, 
available in six decorator colors: 
and white, differs from previous: 
DDT water paints in that the in-. 
secticide will not flake off after: 
application. It has been produced! 
on the West Coast on a limited! 
scale for about five years and, ac- 
cording to the distributor, has: 
proved effective against flies, moths, , 
roaches, lice, mosquitoes, termites, 
and a variety of other insects. 


Felt Marking Device 

“Mar-Kit” is the name gvien a: 
new office, shipping and mail room: 
marking device introduced by B 
and L Manufacturing Company, 
3512 N. Halsted Street, Chicago 13. 
Mar-Kit incorporates a small bottle 
of marking fluid with a felt-point 
“pen” self-contained in the cap. 
The felt’ is said to work well on 
wood, paper, steel, and fabric. 


a 


en a bottle is exhausted, a re- 
ement is screwed into the writ- 
element cap. 


ck Band-Saw Repair 
he DoAll Company, Des Plaines, 
ois, has developed a lightweight 
pounds) butt welder designed 
epair band-saw blades quickly 
automatically. It handles blades 
to one-half inch in width which 
welded and annealed on the 
The unit works on any 110 
220 volt, 50 or 60 cycle power 


satile Vertical Furnace 

.. H. Huppert Company, 6830 
tage Grove Avenue, Chicago 37, 
‘imtroduced a new, upright elec- 
furnace with two different 
perature ranges and designed 
such uses as basket heating, 
1 hardening and ceramic drying 
_ firing. One version of the 
aces has an inside fan for 
alizing temperatures up to 1250 
rees F; the second model has a 
dmum temperature of 2000 de- 
es F without recirculation. Ex- 
ed metal parts within the cham- 
are of stainless steel. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


é€ on correspondence and checks 
kes a person highly vulnerable 
check fraud, Todd points out, 
ding that many forgers write 
mingly unimportant letters of 
uiry to company treasurers and 
. big check signers, simply to 
tain sample signatures. Others 
retly photograph license certifi- 
es required by law to be pub- 
ly displayed. 


#61 Didn’t Win, But — Green 
sing car #61, built by the Cum- 
ns Engine Company of Colum- 
s, Ind., didn’t win the big Me- 
rial Day race in Indianapolis; 
fact, it washed out after 52 laps 
e to parts failure. But Cummins 
still happy about the affair be- 
use #61 was powered by one of 
e company’s highspeed Diesel 
gines and in the experimental 
“e run it set a new Diesel speed 
ord with an official 129.208 
alifying average. The little car 
es only standard Diesel fuel, oil 
e same as burned in home fur- 
ces); its engine is completely 
okeless and develops 340 horse- 


power at 4,000 RPM. Despite the 
parts failure, Cummins believes #61 
opens “new horizons for light- 
weight, high-speed Diesel engines.” 


¢ Single-Family Homes Up — As a 
footnote to the nation’s colossal 
post-war building boom (discussed 
further beginning on page 13), the 
government’s Housing and Home 
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Finance Agency reports that more 
than four out of five homes (mean- 
ing, that is, four and a_ fraction) 
built in the ’forties were one-fami- 
ly structures. In the ’twenties, 60.7 
per cent of all nonfarm dwellings 
were single family units; in the 
‘thirties the number increased to 
77.8 per cent; and in the decade 
just ended to 82.9 per cent. 


Air Freight: Infant Prodigy 


(Continued from page 18) 


20-day surface haul to the West 
Coast would thus mean that two- 
thirds of this immediate market 
might be lost. Air freight has a 14- 
hour coast-to-coast schedule. 

Montgomery Ward, one of the 
nation’s biggest users of air freight, 
air-shipped some 2,000,000 pounds 
of women’s and children’s apparel 
from its Chicago fashion center last 
year. Overnight shipments to Ft. 
Worth, Denver, Kansas City and 
Baltimore provide next day delivery 
for telephone customers in these 
areas. Thus, a woman in Baltimore 
phones Ward’s for a dress one morn- 
ing; the order is teletyped to Chi- 
cago the same afternoon; the dress 
flies overnight to Baltimore and is 
delivered the next day. 

Sears Roebuck shuttles apparel 
in nightly planes from New York 
to Los Angeles and from New 
York to Texas, partly via a Co- 
operative women’s wear transporta- 


tion pool, which moves _ 10,000 
pounds of merchandise from New 
York to the west coast every day. 

This heavy volume in women’s 
wear is particularly gratifying to 
an air freight man, for, as he is 
likely to point out, it has not been 
merely a matter of one retailer 
speeding his merchandise to mar- 
ket a day or so ahead of his next 
door competitor. Women’s wear 
retailers who have switched to air 
shipment have discovered many of 
the basic economies upon which 
air freight is staking its claim to a 
steadily larger share of the nation’s 
total freight. 

The Lerner Shops have begun 
supplying their women’s apparel 
stores throughout the Pacific North- 
west exclusively by air shipments 
from a Denver distributing center, 
enabling any one of these stores 
to be 95 per cent re-stocked over- 
night. As a result, individual store 


LISTEN... TOUCH...LOOK AT IT... 
This is the ““Economy”’ Buy in 


AIR CONDITIONING 


3336 W. FRANKLIN BLVD. 


WORTHINGTON Package Air Conditioner gives 
you a complete air conditioning system in one 
cabinet. Listen to it. Its quiet operation is due to 
the NEW motor-mated and hermetically-sealed 
cooling unit. Touch it. Note the absence of 
| vibration. That. means more efficiency, less wear, 
longer life. Look at it. Its modern design will be 
a credit to your place of business. Phone us for 
a free estimate. Installation made in a few hours. 


MID-WEST HEAT SERVICE 


Air Cooling Division—Distributors 


CHICAGO 24 


NEVADA 2-3200 
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inventories have been drastically 
pared, yet sudden upturns in the 
demand for specific items can be 
met almost immediately. The argu- 
ment: air freight enables a firm 
to hold regional, middleman, and 
retailer inventories at a bare mint- 
mum. 

Recently a Chicago department 
store, in planning a major sale of 
current fashion sportswear, prepared 
and inserted newspaper advertising 
the night before the sale without 
having on hand more than samples 
of the merchandise. The same 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass —- Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


Chrysler Hirtemp 
ir Conditioning 


For Offices, Factories, 


Laboratories 


Call today 


for 


Free 


Engineering 


Survey 


Model 5.SCA 


5 tons 


109500 


(f.0.b. Chicago) 


plus installation and service 


Acme Temperature Control 
Diy. of 


Acme Refrigeration Service Co. 
5217 W. Madison St. COlumbus 1-4141 


night, hours after the ads appeared, 
the merchandise left Dallas, ‘Texas, 
by air freight. Arriving early the 
next morning, the shipment was 
trucked to the store before opening 
hours. By 11 a. m., it was sold out. 
The argument: air freight not only 
eliminated the retailer’s inventory 
altogether, it also enabled the store 
to offer a distinctly new style sub- 
stantially ahead of the market. 
Since the clothing was shipped on 
hangers in zippered canvas bags 
(one of a variety of important 
handling economies devised for air 
freight shipment), the merchandise 
was rolled directly from the trucks 
to selling areas without the need 


of uncrating or pressing. 


Increases Turnover 


In a related apparel field, one of 
the nation’s big clothing rental 
firms has discovered that by air- 
freighting caps and gowns to col- 
leges throughout the country its 
turnover. on each garment has 
trebled. A women’s apparel firm 
which operates stores in Louisville, 
Ky., and Syracuse, N. Y. also uses 
air freight to increase turnover. An 
initial order of dresses is flown to 
one store and placed on display for 
several days. If the style moves, re- 
orders are air-shipped immediately. 
If not, the remainder of the first 
order is flown to the second store, 
experience having shown that a 
dress that fails in Syracuse some- 
times proves a best seller in Louis- 
ville. In addition to increased turn- 
over, the firm has found that air 


freight ordering has conserved 
store space. 
Although air freight’s postwar 


growth has been phenomenal, it 
could scarcely be called orderly. 
The industry is complex, ill-co- 
ordinated and highly unpredictable. 
3efore the war, when air freight 
was only an idea, many people be- 
lieved that its richest potential 
would lie with the mass movement 
of garden-ripened fruits and veg- 
etables, fresh flowers, and similar 
perishables. The crystal balls were 
singularly cloudy. As it has worked 
out, perishables have lagged far 
behind industrial products in air 
freight’s total volume. Today they 
constitute one of the industry’s 
many involved problems. 

Since its inception, air freight 
traffic has been badly unbalanced 
With industrial shipments from the 


Northeast and North Cental 
southward substantially in exé 
of return shipments from the W 
and South. A 1948 survey by - 
Civil Aeronautics Administrat) 
disclosed. that the ee 
shipping almost 50 times more 
freight than it was receiving, wh 
Texas, Florida and the Northw 
were receiving from two to — 
times as much air freight as shipp} 
Only the Central states with C 
cago as the chief air freight hub 
joyed a close balance between 
coming and outgoing shipments. , 

Although the airlines have bo 
trying to correct this uneconomiit 
load pattern by instituting “retu 
haul” rate concessions and by se 
ing new sources of air freight : 
the deficiency areas, the unbalan 
still remains a serious problem. , 

This is not the only problem tk 
harasses the industry. As yet, 1 
industry has no clear idea of whe 
it is likely to be 10 or five ye 
hence, a fact that is hardly surp 
ing when one recalls former 
tempts to forecast the growth of 
freight. In the years between 1¢ 
and 1946, no less than 11 separ 
forecasts of the 1950 air freight ] 
tential emerged from various s 
ments of the industry. They ran 
from a conservative 60,000,000 te 
miles to an optimistic 5,633,000,0 
ton-miles, the latter forecast ¢ 
ing ironically from a California < 
freight carrier which went ir 
bankruptcy a few years later. 


Northeast westward, and from. 


Need Specialized Plane 


Today, the industry’s  bigg: 
need is for an airplane specifica 
designed for commercial cargo ops 
ations. Probably 60 per cent of - 
air freight is now carried in reguli 
passenger planes, with the remai 
ing 40 per cent carried in “a: 
cargo” passenger planes convert 
to carry freight exclusively. T™ 
wide differences in plane desigk 
complicate loading. There is litit 
uniformity in cargo handling pre 
tices today; they range from reasc’ 
ably efficient to seriously inefficier 
Although attempts have been ma: 
to design an ideal air cargo term 
nal, this eventuality hinges upe 
the solution of still other problen 

As one air freight expert explai 
it, “No one can forecast accurate 
what type of cargo the air lim 
may be carrying in the future. W 
don’t know what type of plan 


hey Lend a Hand 
They Get a Hand 


The development of Chicago's business in total employment, 
income, manufacturing, sales and finance contributes importantly to 
the growth of your business--as it does to that of each business 
within the community. 


The one great organization of business men working steadily 
to advance this overall growth is The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. It works directly to promote trade and finance; 
it aids hundreds of manufacturers each year who are seeking new 
locations and planning expansion of plants already here. It works 
for better transportation rates and better transportation service for 
Chicago and to improve the laws--municipal, state and local--which, 
together, make up the climate within which Chicago business 
operates. 


Each of the 5,000 member firms which make up the Associ- 
ation lends a helping hand to this essential work. Each gets a help- 
ing hand from the many services the Association offers members. 


If you are a member, you have an active part in building 
Chicago. If you are not a member, phone or write for a copy of 
the Association’s Annual Report. It will tell you how the Associ- 
ation serves Chicago and how it can serve you. 


‘he Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


One North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois FRanklin 2-7700 
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_will be hauling them. The rate out- 


look is uncertain. Hence, it is vir- 
tually impossible to begin designing 
new and more efficient airport fa- 
cilities and cargo handling schemes 
with these question marks to con- 
tend with.” 

A peculiar feature of the industry 
is that, despite its remarkable 
growth, air freight is far from the 
most profitable enterprise in the 
world. Competition has depressed 
rates rapidly since 1945. The pas- 
senger-carrying lines now receive 
an average freight revenue of 15 
to 20 cents a ton-mile, compared 
with about. 70 cents a ton-mile for 
express; 60 cents a ton-mile for 
carrying passengers at regular fares 
and 40 cents a ton-mile for flying 
coach passengers. 

As a result, air freight has never 
been a consistent moneymaker for 
the airlines. Eastern Air Lines, 
sixth largest freight carrier in 1949, 
reported last month that it is losing 
$75,000 a month on cargo business 
and does not expect to achieve a 
profit from freight for five or 10 
years, or until a suitable cargo 
plane is developed. Others among 
air freight’s top five carriers (Amer- 
ican, Slick, United, TWA and Fly- 
ing Tigers), which last year carried 
80 per cent of all air borne freight, 
are not as pessimistic. Although 
most of these carriers are un- 
comfortably close to their break- 
even point on freight, most have 
managed to make at least some 
profit on this phase of their oper- 
ations. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, which has consistently held 
bright hopes for air freight’s fu- 
ture, estimated early last year that 


total volume would reach 1.15 | 
lion ton-miles by 1955. Late— at 
year, it took another look at 
estimate. CAA had discovered + 
many air lines were tending to) 
emphasize air freight in favor) 
stepped-up promotion on ¢ 
passenger business, family-fare pli 
and similar higher-revenue tra: 
As CAA summed it up, “All 
these developments point in one 
rection. Over the near term, 
prospects of the air cargo indu: 
may not be nearly as bright as | 
been anticipated.” 4 
Despite this dampening of ear 
ardor, many air freight people: 
lieve that if the industry faces 
problems squarely, and diliger 
seeks new long-term markets 
airborne shipment (as some lil 
undoubtedly are doing), the ina 
try can grow as swiftly in the | 
five years as it has in the past f 
There are many air freight m 
kets which remain untapped. Ai 
ican Airlines already has its eye» 
one of them. American will s6 
begin shipping fresh, pre-cut n 
from Chicago packing houses . 
East coast shops and restauraw 
The meat can be flown withe 
expensive refrigeration. 
Capital Airlines is working op 
number of long-term market_ 
velopment ideas, among them 
air shipment of replacement pa 
for machinery. . 


With such new market devel: 
ment efforts, air freight expe 
believe, lies the future of todd 
five-year-old fledgling in its bid! 
find a place in the sun in the ai 
old business of moving goods — 
market. ie 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


estimated 15 per cent above Janu- 
ary, prices to consumers still may 
hold reasonably steady despite heavy 
demand. 
« « » » 

Statisticians at 
the Institute of 
Life Insurance are 
watching this year’s 
death reports with 
more enthusiasm than such dismal 
data would seem to warrant. The 
reason is that the 1950 death rate 
appears to be nosing under last 
year’s all-time low, a fact of more 


New Long-Term 
Longevity Trend 
Seen This Year 


+ wee 


than passing interest to life ins: 
ance statisticians. If it winds up— 
low 1949, it will mean that 
every year since the war, the de 
rate has declined. < ‘+ 
As background for its curiosi 
the Institute points out that ga 
in health and longevity have a w 
of continuing for periods of seve: 
years, then are interrupted by: 
slight reversal. Thus, if this yea 
rate falls below 1949, we will he 
had five years of continuous i 
provement, the longest since recon 
have been kept. 4 


J. 
c- 
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ecutives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


dvertisements in this section: 20c per word— 
time; 15c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
me; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 4 
h «$7.00 one time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 
elve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
@ Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
pevious month to be inserted under proper 
assification. Terms—Payable in advance unless 
edit references are approved. Address Classi- 
d Department—COMMERCE—One North La- 
le Street—Chicago, Illinois. 


BRASS FORGINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


BRASS FORGINGS 


{THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 


74th & S. Ashland Ave. 
1HEmlock 4-4400 Chicago 36, Ill. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


ARGRAVES SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
tive business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
ay and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Mreet, Chicago, 2, [IIlinois. Telephone CEntral 
+1500. Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 
lorida; Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Mis- 
Angeles, California; San Francisco, 


ouri; Los 
ifornia. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
A Complete Stock 
of Controls 


Call ST 2-4930 


Metropolitan 
Electrical Supply Co. 


ie EXTERMINATORS 


DElaware 7-3932 


eta | EXTERMINATING 

BaPB2) DISINFECTING 

se FUMIGATING 
Chicago License No. ] 


| EK Se 
PESTICIDE €0.440 N. STATE sr. 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 
eee 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo. 1 RAndolph 6-1760 
1870 80th Anniversary Year 1950 


GEARS 


Stace 1888 wiakers OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR ano GEAR REDUCER. 
D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CAnal 6-1800 CHICAGO 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


INSURANCE 


CRITCHELL 
MILLER 


Est. 
1868 


All 
Forms 


Insurance 
WaAbesh 2-0340 


INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing »* Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
Note Change of Address 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 
il ee Eee eS 
CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApito!l 7-4200 


MAP MOUNTING 


MAP MOUNTING — On cloth. 


On compo. On 


moldings. In spring roller cases. DENOYER- 
GEPPERT COMPANY, 5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
LO.1-9200. 

NAME PLATES 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447. 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


WATCHMEN 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


24 Hours Service—City-Wide & Suburban 
Service 

Uniformed watchmen—Day & Nights by the 

week or 


month—Special Sanitary Service 

with permanent jobs. 

Central Office—SAcramento 2-4108—4109 
North Side Office—TUxedo 9-6670 

3242 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 24 


For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS warcrouses, ere 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ill. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


Say You Saw It In 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE—Thanks 


A clergyman was spending the afternoon 
at a house in the English village where 
he had preached. After tea he was sitting 
in the garden with his hostess. Out rushed 
her little boy, holding a rat above his 
head. 

“Don’t be afraid, mother,” he cried, “it’s 


dead. We beat him and bashed him and 

thumped him until’—and then catching 

sight of the clergyman, he said, in a low- 

ered voice—‘until God called him home.” 
* * * 


Mary—“How did you make the acquaint- 
ance of your second husband?” 

Helen—‘It was quite romantic. You see, 
I was crossing the street with my first 
husband, when my second husband came 
along in a car and ran him down. That 
was the beginning of our friendship.” 

* * > 


A youngster whose love of history was 
not too intense expressed his opinion in 
no uncertain terms on the inside cover of 
a U. S. history book: 

“In case of fire please throw this in.” 

* * * 

Bob—‘I'm getting stronger.” 

Helen—‘How do you know?” 

Bob—Because a few years ago I couldn’l 
carry ten dollars’ worth of groceries and 
now it’s easy.” 

* * * 


MacTavish—‘I hear your friend Angus 
has married a third wife.” 

Sandy—“Aye, Angus is an expensive 
friend—two wreaths an’ three presents in 
seventeen years!” 

* * * 

He: “I bet I know what you're think- 
ing about.” : 

She: “Well, you don’t act like it.” 

* * * 

Judge—“Are you positive that the de- 
fendant was intoxicated?” 

Officer—‘No doubt about. it.” 

Judge—“Why are you so certain?” 

Officer—‘Well, I saw him put a penny 
in the parking meter, then look up at the 
town clock and shout, ‘Hurrah, I’ve lost 
fourteen pounds’.” 


* * * 
Mrs. Black: “Emily’s husband must 
smoke a great deal—I heard him say he 


always smokes three cigars after a 
dinner.” 

Mrs. White: 
he smokes 
month.” 


good 


“My dear, I don’t believe 
more than three cigars a 


She: “Darling, why can’t we live peace- 
fully like the dog and cat lying there? 
They never fight.” 

He: “Tie ‘em together 
happens!” 


and see what 


* * * 


Nine-year-old David hurried off to Sun- 
day school one morning before his mother 
inspected his wash job. So, when he sat 
down in the classroom, breakfast was still 
visible on his face. 

The teacher frowned and said reproy- 
ingly: “David, you didn’t wash your face. 
What would you say if I came to school 
one morning with egg and jam around my 
mouth?” 

“Nothing,” he retorted smugly. “Noth- 
ing at all. I’d be too polite.” - 

* * * 


The over-the-road driver rushed to the 
dispatcher’s office immediately upon ar- 
rival. He inquired: “What did my wife 
say when you told her I’d be in late?” 

Dispatcher: “All she said was: ‘Can I 
depend on that2” 

* * * 

“Did you give your wife some of the 
money you won?” 

“Sure thing! I told her to buy some 
decent clothes—but she said, ‘I’ve worn 
decent clothes all my life; now I’m going 
to dress like other women.” 


S i 

Two Hollywood youngsters were talkic 
as they walked home from school. * 
got two little brothers and one siste: 
boasted one, “How many do you have 
“I don’t have any brothers and sister? 
answered the second lad, “but I do ha 
five papas by my first mama and thn 
mamas by my first papa.” 

* * * 


Phe 


“T am a woman of .few words,” said t 
haughty mistress to the new maid. “Tff 
beckon with my finger I mean ‘Come’. 

“IT am a woman of few words, too,” 1 
plied the maid. “If I shake my head: 
mean I ain’t comin’!” 

* * * 


Having hoisted a few on his way hon 


from the office, the venerable attorn 
stopped in at the corner drugstore — 
purchase some peppermint drops. T 


druggist grinned and said, “Don’t tell r 
why you're buying these, Jack. I kna 
that when your wife smells Scotch, sls 
demands that you buy something for hee 
“Right,” Fred agreed. “And I don 
want her to inflict the breath penalty t 
night. Few 
The high school lad had asked for mod 
spending money. ‘ % 
“You don’t know the value of a dolld 
son,” sighed the father. { 
“Yes, I do,” replied the lad, “as of lag 
week it was 61 cents, as compared wii 
1939 standards.” 
* * * 
A problem child was becoming too we 
acquainted with the principal's office. Or 
day the principal showed her annoyanc¢ 
“This makes the fifth time I have pun 
ished you this week. What have you 1 
say for yourself?” 
“Tm glad it’s Friday.” 
* * * 
A fraternity sent its curtains to tk 
laundered. The next morning a note aa 
rived from the sorority across the stree¢ 
“Dear Sirs: May we suggest that yod 
procure curtains for windows. We do na 
care for a course in anatomy.” 
The immediate answer read: “Dear girl: 
The course is optional.” 


“Tue 
minutes past — perhaps if you tried having dinner ready then .. .” 


noliced 


a sor! of flat spot between three minutes lo six and 


two 


